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Chronicle 


Home News.—During the past week public attention 
was drawn to the fact that a drought of extraordinary 
magnitude had resulted in acute suffering in every part 
of the United States. Forest fires were 
raging in numerous localities from Cape 
Cod to California, and an immediate 
shortage of milk, and a probable shortage of corn was 
foreseen. The severity of the drought recalled those of 
1894 and 1901, both of which did untold harm to agricul- 
ture. On August 5, railway executives responded to the 
President’s invitation with offers to cooperate in aiding 
farmers and stockraisers to save their cattle whether by 
shipping them out of stricken territories or by dispatch- 
ing grain and fodder to them. The roads appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit low emergen- 
cy freight rates for this purpose. The sections most af- 
fected appeared to be the central and eastern portions of 
the country, especially the district along the Potomac, 
Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. According to the Govern- 
ment report crops of apples, cotton, tobacco had been 
harmed ; there was a scarcity of water for livestock, and 
in some regions for domestic use, particularly in Ken- 
tucky. The corn crop had been badly damaged in Ohio, 
southern Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. On Au- 
gust 7, President Hoover was studying relief measures 


Drought 
Ravages 


with Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, who had just re- 
turned from a tour of the Mid-West. 

According to the official preliminary census figures, 
made public on August 5, the population of the continen- 
tal United States is 122,728,837. This represents an in- 

crease of 17,018,253 since 1920, the larg- 
ne est numerical increase in the history of 
ncreases paces 

the country. Territories and other pos- 
sessions bring the total of the nation’s population to 137,- 
501,561. Ten years ago the number of people in the 
United States, without its outlying possessions, was 105,- 
710,620, and, with them, 117,859,395. Of the States New 
York had the largest numerical increase with 2,224,328, 
but California’s rate of increase was much higher (64.6. 
as compared with New York’s 21.4), while its numerical 
growth was 2,215,421. Florida had a 51.4 per cent in- 
crease and a numerical gain of 497,499. New Jersey 
reported a growth of 26.8 per cent representing an increase 
of 846,668. Montana, the only State to show a decline, 
revealed a population loss of 2.8 per cent or 15,370 per- 
sons. New York remains the most populous State in the 
Union, and Nevada the least. The census will have im- 
portant effects in some thirty States where legislation 
will have to be invoked to reapportion Congressional dis- 
tricts before the November elections of 1932. 

After declaring that the evidence submitted was not 
sufficient to prove the employment of convict labor, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman, on August 1, 
Soviet recalled the embargo on Russian pulp- 
Embargo wood. At the same time the Treasury 
Lifted Department made it clear that, if it can 
be shown that any Soviet product is the result of convict 
labor, it will be debarred. The Department revealed that 
it was making an official investigation in an attempt to 
ascertain whether convicts were being employed in Rus- 
sian coal and manganese mines and in lumber districts. 

On August 1, President Hoover announced the appoint- 
ment of another commission, this time to inquire into the 
various problems of home construction and ownership. 
Commission on __ H€ Commission is to be composed of the 
Home heads of nineteen national business, pro- 
Gumership fessional, trade and civic organizations, 
under the general chairmanship of Robert Lamont, the 
Secretary of Commerce; John M. Gries, chief of the Di- 
vision of Building and Housing in the Commerce Depart- 
ment will be executive secretary. The commission, which. 
is privately financed, is to be known as the White House 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, and 
among other things will inquire into credit and mortgage 
conditions and suggest remedies for present abuses. 
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Canada.—According to a decision issued on August 5 
by F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of Customs of the United 
States, all sawed lumber and timber provided for in Para- 
graph 401 of the new Tariff Act may be 
imported from Canada free of duty, if 
not further manufactured than planed or 
dressed on one side. Paragraph 401 provides for the free 
admission of “ boards, planks and deals of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock or larch ” from Canada and the recent de- 
cision was given in response to inquiries concerning 
beards, planks and deals———-The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics estimated Canada’s population at 9,934,500. The 
population according to provinces was estimated as fol- 
lows: Prince Edward Island, 85,000; Nova Scotia, 553,- 
900; New Brunswick, 423,400; Quebec, 2,734,600; On- 
tario, 3,313,000; Manitoba, 671,500; Saskatchewan, 882,- 
000; Alberta, 660,000; British Columbia, 597,000; Yukon, 
3,700; Northwest Territories, 9,600. 


Population 
Statistics 


China.—The past week’s dispatches carried details of 
the destruction of Changsha by the Communists, and the 
extension of their military operations eastward into the 
Kiangsi Province and northward toward 
Hankow. While in possession of 
Changsha the Reds executed 2,000 
Chinese, kidnapped several hundred more, looted most of 
the homes of foreigners and all the public buildings, start- 
ed fires in sixteen sections of the city, and left the city 
after. extorting $266,000 as the price of ceasing their 
looting and incendiarism. Father Baima, who escaped 
from his Communist captors, stated that all foreign prop- 
erties were looted, but not all burned. According to other 
reperts, two American Protestant Missions were burned, 
but the buildings of Yale-in-China were spared. In re- 
sponse to a protest from Japan against the loss of prop- 
erty suffered by its nationals, the Nanking Government 
issued the statement that it “ will hold itself fully respon- 
sible for the regrettable occurrence at Changsha.” Com- 
munist bands continued their pillaging of towns in the 
Yangtse Valley, and Hankow prepared to withstand at- 
tack. Great Britain, Japan and the United States ordered 
additional gunboats to proceed up the Yangtse River to 
the support of their naval forces in position at Hankow. 


Reds Threaten 
Hankow 


Czechoslovakia.—According to recent figures of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Institute, there are over 2,000,000 
Czechs and Slovaks abroad, most of them in the United 
States, where reside over 1,300,000 
Czechs and Slovaks who have 117 Czech 
or Slovak periodicals. Other figures 
were: Canada, 400,000; Central America, 1,000; Brazil, 
5,000; the Argentine, 30,000; Paraguay, 200. In Europe 
the strongest groups were in Austria, 200,000; and in 
Hungary, 200,000. Only some 30,000 of the former 
Czech and Slovak settlers in Russia were said to remain, 
under very precarious existence. 


Czechs and 
Slovaks Abroad 


France.—A textile strike in northeastern France affect- 
ing 100,000 workers was voted on August 3 at a meeting 
of syndicates affiliated with the General Labor Confedera- 
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tion. The strike had its inception at 
Lille, when the employers’ syndicate in 
that city refused to negotiate further 
than the conditions contained in an accord rejected by 
the workers. The day following the walkout at Lille, 
the strike spread among the textile workers at Roubaix, 
Tourcoing, Halluin and Lannoy. The differences be- 
tween employers and workmen center about the mode of 
operation of the new social insurance law effective July 1. 
The employers proposed to pay at the end of the year the 
amount of each man’s contribution to the insurance scheme 
on the conditions of regular attendance at work and a 
favorable report from the overseers. The workers re- 
fused to accept this “ good behavior ” principle, as it was 
detrimental to the dignity and the liberty of the worker, 
and proposed instead an increase of one cent an hour. 
In some factories this increase was conceded and the 
workers remained at their posts under an agreement with 
the workers’ unions that they contribute to the strike 
funds. Employers in the Lille district stated that any in- 
crease in wages is impossible because of the pressure of 
foreign competition and the added burden of their con- 
tribution to the insurance scheme. 


Textile 
Strike 


Germany.—In the estimation of the special inquiry 
commission appointed by the Reichstag on March 27, 
1926, to investigate the development of German economy 
and the trend of its balances of payments 


Special * Aa 
Commission since the stabilization of the mark, Ger- 
Reports many’s short-time borrowings between 


1924 and 1929 amounted to about $2,000,000,000. Dur- 
ing this period foreign investment trusts, chiefly Ameri- 
can, invested about $150,000,000 in German industrial 
shares and other securities, while the active foreign par- 
ticipation in German undertakings at the end of 1929 was 
set by the committee around $750,000,000. The commis- 
sion observed that the balances of payment constituted 
only one phase of Germany's international economic rela- 
tions and that the adjustment of such balances depended 
in great measure on the reactions in the internal economy 
of the country. Discussing the commission’s findings, Dr. 
Buecher, its chairman, expressed the belief that the service 
for Germany’s foreign obligations could be offset through 
increased exports and diminished imports. Chancellor 
Bruening received seven leaders of German industry dur- 
ing the first week of August in a round-table discussion 
on the Government’s new policy for providing work for 
the unemployed. The Chancellor made no public state- 
ment, and an official communique merely announced that 
the discussion had taken place and that it would be contin- 
ued between the industrialists and the Ministry of Com- 
merce. The two main topics for discussion were the 
“‘unsocial tactics” of some companies receiving Govern- 
ment contracts and the question of downward price 
revision to bring prices more into conformity with the raw 
product prices. The discussion was considered as an in- 
dication that the Government was making itself felt in 
industrial ranks in an effort to reduce the cost of living. 
It was thought that the Berlin metal industry’s effort to 
reduce clerical staffs by discharging ten per cent of the 
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office workers was the direct cause of the Government’s 
move. 


Great Britain—On August 1 Parliament was pro- 
rogued by King George. The session, which was the long- 
est of any British Parliament since the World War, was 
marked by the passage of several bills 
of international importance, although the 
promises made by the Labor Party re- 
garding the improvement of home conditions were largely 
unfulfilled. Outstanding among international measures 
were the signing of the optional clause of the World 
Court, the readjustment of German reparations payments 
and the signing of the Naval Treaty with Japan and the 
United States. The industrial situation at home, how- 
ever, was even more acute than when the Labor Govern- 
ment took office. There were at that time some 1,000,000 
unemployed, whereas today the number of unemployed 
is estimated at about 2,000,000. Because of the general 
economic depression throughout the world, however, the 
Labor Government was less severely criticized with regard 
to the latter point than it might otherwise have been. 
Among the measures postponed for the next session was 
the School Bill which was strongly opposed by the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy of England and by the Non-conformists. 


Closing of 
Parliament 


India.—Flollowing the arrest of Vallabhai Patel and five 
other leaders, charged with participation in an unlawful 
assembly, Abdul Kalam Azad, a Moslem, was chosen act- 

ing head of the All-India National Con- 
Disturbances gress. A strong adherent of the right 

wing of the party and an advocate of 
vigorous civil disobedience without violence, he is the first 
Moslem to serve as head of the party during the pres- 
ent campaign. Hopes for an early peace diminished 
as riots continued to break out in Bombay and other 
parts of India. The disorders at Bombay resulted in 
injuries to some hundreds of Civil-Disobedience volun- 
teers and on August 2 forty-one mills were closed, many 
of the laborers joining the All-India Nationalist party. 
At Sukkur, in northwestern India, a procession of Na- 
tionalists was attacked by Moslems and in the ensuing 
riots eighteen were killed and 300 injured. On August 
4 the National Congress Working Committee made pub- 
lic a resolution urging a continuance of the civil-disobedi- 
ence campaign and advocating the withdrawal of deposits 
from the postoffice savings accounts and the refusal of 
support to British insurance, banking and shipping con- 
cerns. An official statement of the Central Provinces 
Government estimated that the loss of revenue, due in 
large part to the Gandhi activities, would amount to 
$1,725,000. Writing to Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir 
John Simon stated that he was willing to be absent from 
the conference on Indian affairs, in accordance with 
Premier MacDonald’s decision, but added that a proper 
understanding of his report would be rather difficult with- 
out the assistance of those who had drawn it up. 








Italy.—Further slight earthquakes in Melfi and Rio- 
nero, August 4, caused great panic among the inhabitants 
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of those cities but did very little actual damage. By eve- 
ning officials had restored the confidence 
of most of the people and persuaded 
them to return to their homes. Mean- 
while the work of reconstruction in the affected areas 
went on rapidly. The clearing away of wreckage and de- 
molition of insecure houses was practically completed. 
Much was done to add to the comfort of those who are 
living in tents, even electric lights having been supplied to 
all. 


Reconstruction 


Mexico.—As a supplement to the announcement re- 
cently made in New York that an agreement had been 
reached with American bankers regarding the Mexican 

debt, the Ministry of Finance announced, 
Tetons July 31, that the total reduction in the 

principal and interest direct and railroad 
debts amounted to $381,500,000. The total of the two 
debts is now $492,500,000. The agreement will make it 
possible to contract new loans at lower rates of interest 
in order to redeem the bonds. By the terms of the rail- 
way settlement, the Government will have the right to 
own seventy-five per cent of the stock of a new company 
which will be formed under the Mexican laws. 


Rumania.—Premier Maniu, according to a correspon- 
dent of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, declared that his 
Cabinet may have been too lenient in combating anti- 
Maniu Semitism but that now stricter measures 
Government were being taken against it. King Carol 
Accused was reported to have ordered the 
Premier to curb the anti-Semites and to have declared that 
he would hold the Premier personally responsible for any 
further anti-Jewish outbreaks. This followed the inves- 
tigation into the attempt to assassinate Dr. Constantin 
Angelescu, Assistant Minister of the Interior, which was 
said to have established that the anti-Semitic agitators had 
received support from the secret funds of several of the 
Government ministries. The ministries concerned ex- 
plained that the money was given for cultural activities 
among students. Speaking for Premier Maniu, M. Ion 
LLugojanu promised to free the country of anti-Semitism, 
to check the students’ agitation and to bring the legal status 
of the Jews to the highest point. To support his state- 
ments, he pointed out that never had the Jews in Rumania 
so many representatives in Parliament and in municipal 
and communal institutions as under the Maniu Govern- 
ment. “Give us two or three years and anti-Semitism will 
be uprooted,” he pleaded. The Maniu Cabinet which of- 
fered to resign, was expected to remain in office at least 
until the coronation ceremonies of King Carol, which will 
take place in September. 


Russia.—A decree, dated July 23, of the Central Exe 
cutive Committee and the Council of National Commis- 
sars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) 

a announced the abolition of the okrug 
— of (local administrative district) through- 
out the Soviet Republics. This “ liquid- 

ation ’’ must be fully accomplished by October 1, 1930. 
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Regional executive committees are to take its place. 
Financial and budget changes are to be made accordingly. 
The move was clearly stated to be in the interests of more 
absolute governmental control, in view of the collectiviza- 
tion movement. 

As a principal means of solving the problem of animal 
culture, which was declared by Y. Yakovlev, in the recent 
Communist party convention, to be the most urgent 
economic question of the present mo- 
ment, a campaign was set on foot for 
“a million silos, silo pits and trenches,” 
to be executed at once by the Komsomol (Communist 
youth organization.) A growing split as to army policies 
and appointments was reported between M. Stalin and 
Clement Voroshilov, Commissar of War. Some 200 
strikers were said to have been killed in conflict with 
Soviet troops, in a general strike in Odessa that began 
about July 25. 


A Million 
Silos 





Vatican City——Commendatore Serafino, Governor of 
Vatican City, and Senator Mosconi, Italian Minister of 
Finance, signed a monetary convention which is to last 
for ten years. By the terms of this 
agreement, the Vatican City State agrees 
to have all its metallic currency coined 
in the Italian State Mint, while the Italian Government 
agrees to grant Vatican currency free circulation in Italy 
as legal tender. Vatican City will thus exercise another 
prerogative of a sovereign, independent State. It has al- 
ready established its own postal, telephone, and telegraph 
service and maintains a tiny standing army.—Summer 
vacations, which as far as possible, are concentrated in the 
month of August, greatly curtailed official activities in 
Vatican State. While the Pope remained at the Vatican, 
he cancelled his usual conferences with certain ecclesias- 
tical officials and he limited himself to general audiences. 

A personal statement of the Holy Father, published in 
the Osservatore Romano, announced the formation of a 
‘‘ Pontifical organization for the preservation of the Faith 
and for the provision of new churches 
in Rome.” The chief purpose of the 
new organization is to combat the Prot- 
estant activities to which the Holy Father made reference 
in his allocution in secret consistory on June 30. It will 
be divided into two sections; one for the “ preservation 
of the Faith, in addition to the organization now devoted 
to that work and bearing that name, which was instituted 
by Lee XIII and which will extend its operations.” The 
second section will be devoted to the work of providing 
new churches, reorganizing parishes and maintaining re- 
lations with the civil authorities. Cardinal Marchetti- 
Selvaggiani will be the president of the new organization. 


Coinage 
Pact 


Parish 
Organization 


Reparations Question.—According to a statement of 
the Bank for International Settlements, issued at Basel 
on July 31, the bank’s balance was $251,605,154: an in- 
crease of $42,000,000 over June 30. 
This, with the addition of the Young- 
plan loan of $84,000,000 added to the 


June total, made a real increase in business of $126,000,- 


Bank 
Statement 
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000 for the month of July. The new business was almost 
entirely due to deposits of the various central banks, 
which represented to date sixty-six per cent of the bank’s 
liabilities, as against twenty-four per cent in June, with 
corresponding reduction in percentage of reparations ac- 
counts. Banking circles considered this report highly 
satisfactory. 


League of Nations.—Light was thrown on the British 
attitude towards the Briand proposal of a European 
federation of States by the publication of a secret memo- 
randum on the Briand project written 
by Sir Arthur Salter, director of the 
financial and economics section of the 
League Secretariat. Reports from Geneva stated that the 
memorandum advised British participation in the proposal 
on the ground that thereby she would exert “ her influence 
in securing the development both of organization and 
policy compatible with the essentials of ‘universal’ inter- 
ests. Great Britain is an indispensable intermediary be- 
tween the European and the world point of view.” The 
Federation’s work was seen as principally economic. 
League control was necessary. 

The proposed amendments to the League of Nations 
covenant, so as to bring it into closer harmony with the 
Kellogg Pact, were attacked on July 30:in the British 
House of Lords by Viscount Hailsham. 
Lord Hailsham’s chief objection to the 
proposed changes in Article XV of the 
covenant were that they would: entangle England as 
seriously as the proposed protocol which was rejected in 
1924 would have done, by making the League Council a 
“ super-sovereign ” to which the hitherto sovereign States 
would have to submit———Nominations for the World 
Court by the British and Australian groups both con- 
tained the name of Dean Pound of Harvard as candidate 
for the September election to the Court. Rumors from 
Geneva announced that Prime Minister MacDonald of 
Great Britain would not attend the League of Nations 
Assembly in September, but would visit Canada. 


British 
Attitude 


Covenant 
Amendments 








Next week John LaFarge will present an 
article entitled ““Why Bolshevism?” based on 
articles in the recent Russian press. 

“Words Addressed to My Next Nurse” will 
be a pertinent, and mayhap impertinent, set of 
counsels for nurses and all who have the care 
of the sick, by James Fitzgerald. What he says 
will have a wide echo. 

From his retreat in Oxford, the well-known 
English poet, L. A. G. Strong will contribute a 
sympathetic and intelligent appraisal of the art 
of the singer, John McCormack. His paper is 
called “ Genius in Song.” 

Recent articles by Professor Robert Stewart, 
of the University of Nevada, on the farm prob- 
lem, have attracted wide attention. His next one 
will be called “ Antiquated Farm Taxes.” 

Philip Burke will offer a touching picture of 
two men, in his paper, “ Old Irish.” 
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The Catholic Medical School 


CCORDING to a survey recently published in the 

Jewish Tribune by Dr. A. J. Rongy, about one in 
every five medical students in this country is a Jew. 
This preponderance is remarkable, when it is remembered 
that our Jewish fellow-citizens form only about three 
per cent of the population. We have no similar figures 
for Catholics, but we are well aware that there are far too 
few Catholic physicians who have been trained in Catholic 
institutions. 

There is nothing finer than a skilled Catholic physician, 
a man who knows his art as well as he knows his religion, 
who leaves nothing undone to perfect himself in his pro- 
fession, and who at all times practises his religion, and 
preaches it by his example. He is a blessing to countless 
families, and a social asset of inestimable value. His 
words, his manner, his very bearing, have a therapeutic 
value that heals the body and invigorates the soul of his 
patient. 

To his physician the sick man has few secrets. Without 
exceeding the bounds prescribed by professional ethics, 
indeed, in accord with the most approved traditions of the 
profession, the intelligent physician ministers to the soul 
of his patient. He does not regard his patient as a mere 
suffering congeries of blood, bone, flesh, muscle, and 
nerves, but as an image of God, vitalized and informed 
by an immortal soul. Hence he has healing powers at his 
command that are wholly unknown to his materialistic 
brother. To his patient, he is a man worthy of all honor, 
and to his community he is a source of spiritual and tem- 
poral benefits. 

Only a few weeks ago the Holy Father, in receiving a 
delegation of French and Italian physicians, expressed his 
regret that Catholic members of the profession were, 
comparatively, few. Had the Pontiff envisioned the 
United States alone, his regret would have been keener, 
for in hundreds of American communities, the want of 
a skillful, thoroughly Catholic physician, is felt most 
sorely. 
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Our Catholic universities are doing all that is humanly 
possible to supply this need. Georgetown, Marquette, 
Loyola of Chicago, St. Louis, and Creighton, maintain 
schools of medicine universally rated as Class A. George- 
town has but recently completed a splendid medical unit, 
and St. Louis University is now adding a new university 
teaching hospital to the wide circle of its clinical resources. 
At this same university and at Marquette, to speak only 
of information that has come to the laity, some remark- 
able research work has been done. In all these schools, 
however, research is encouraged among the more advanced 
students, while achievement in this field is a prerequisite 
t» appointment to the professorial staff, 

Their need of financial aid, if they are to continue their 
work on its present high plane, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Of all the agencies now laboring in this 
country for the common welfare, it would be difficult to 
name one more worthy of aid than the Catholic medical 
schools ; regrettably, however, they are seldom remembered 
by wealthy Catholics. The late John A. Creighton, of 
Omaha, was their pioneer benefactor, while more recently, 
the late Firmin Desloge, of St. Louis, provided in his will 
for the founding of a teaching hospital by his alma mater, 
St. Louis University. Smaller bequests are fairly com- 
mon, but founders are few. 

We must give adequate support to our existing schools, 
and make provision for new institutions. Are five medi- 
cal schools sufficient? In a survey published in AMERICA 
last Spring, it was pointed out that all but one of these 
schools are in the Mississippi Valley. There is not one 
on the Pacific Coast, none in the far South, and only one 
in the East. Boston, New York, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans are still without a Catholic medical school. 

To found new schools at strategic points would not 
solve the problem and gratify the desire of the Holy 
Father for a larger number of skilled Catholic physicians, 
unless adequate financial support can be positively assured. 
If a school is to be founded, money in abundance is called 
for. If it is to be maintained on a plane equal to that of 
the best non-Catholic institutions, an endowment, actual 
or equivalent, or a guaranteed income over and above 
tuition fees, is imperative. Nothing should be left undone 
to present the case of the Catholic medical school, actual 
and contemplated, to the consideration of Catholics whom 
Almighty God has appointed as His stewards. 


Archbishop Messmer 


ITH the death of Archbishop Messmer, something 

of the old order passes, for he was the dean of 
the Hierarchy of the United States in age and in episcopal 
service. Fifty-nine years he spent in the sacred ministry, 
thirty-eight of them as a Bishop, and he died in the little 
town of Goldach, Switzerland, his birthplace, at the age 
of eighty-three. 

Zeal for the promotion of God’s glory and interest in 
Catholic education were the outstanding features of the 
Archbishop’s life. As a young priest, he taught at Seton 
Hall College, and in 1890 he was appointed professor of 
canon law at the Catholic University. Created Bishop of 
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Green Bay two years later, he was transferred to Mil- 
waukee as Archbishop in 1903. Archbishop Messmer 
published several volumes on canon law, catechetics and 
apologetics, and was deeply interested in promoting re- 
search in the history of the Catholic Northwest. May his 
soul rest in peace. 


Recognizing the Soviets 


E confess to a sense of disappointment on reading 

the address of Paul Cravath, of New York, at the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics. Accepting the ac- 
count of the usually well-informed New York Times at 
face value, it would appear that when Mr. Cravath pre- 
pared his remarks, he thought it well to bid adieu to 
idealism, and to discuss the question of the recognition of 
the Soviets on grounds of commercial expediency. 

A nation without a soul is dead, and therefore corrupt. 
To live and to prosper, it must have ideals of rectitude. 
It must consciously and consistently strive to base its 
policies upon justice and charity, and to promote peace and 
concord among its citizens, by protecting all in their rights 
and by suppressing evil. Nor should its foreign policy 
differ in these details from its domestic program. No 
nation has been without sin in falling away from this 
Christian idealism, but there has never been a time when 
the attempt to attain to it has been completely atrophied 
amiong civilized peoples. There is an essential difference 
between a government which fails to attain ideals of 
rectitude and the government which professedly rejects 
these ideals, and shapes its policy according to the prin- 
ciple that any means may be used to accomplish its ends. 

Mr. Cravath does not go to the extent of formally re- 
jecting Christian ideals. But unless we seriously misread 
him, his plea for the recognition of the Soviet Government 
rests on his contention that this recognition would be good 
for business. He is convinced that a stable government 
exists in Russia, that Europe can never rest upon a firm 
basis until this fact is commonly recognized, that “ the 
prosperity of the United States depends upon that of 
Europe,” and hence “in justice to the United States, an 
early reconciliation should be effected.” In reaching this 
reconciliation, he “ doubted the wisdom of requiring un- 
conditional recognition of those debts, and unconditional 
compensation for private property of Americans seized by 
the Soviet Government.” It was highly significant that 
Mr. Cravath was followed by Peter A. Bogdanov, chair- 
man of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, who said quite 
plainly that, in certain contingencies, “ Soviet purchasers 
will necessarily be forced to change their program, with 
a view to reducing purchases in this country.” 

All in all, the debate was a melancholy spectacle. If 
one word of Christian idealism was uttered, the keen 
reporter for the Times did not think it worth recording. 
The tone and temper were wholly commercial. The 
answer to the question, “ Shall this Government recognize 
the Soviets?” was conditioned upon the answer to another 
question, “ How will such action affect big business?” 
Mr. Cravath, we are sure, would not parley with a group 
of receivers for the purchase of stolen goods. He would 
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not consider the formation of an * understanding ” with a 
band of pirates or highwaymen. Very properly he would 
wish to know by what means the goods offered for sale 
had been acquired. He would insist upon an examination 
of title. In other words, he would fix a moral standard, 
and demand that it be observed, whatever the effect upon 
“ business.” For there are certain kinds of “ business” 
in which no decent man can engage. 

Morals and ethics appear to have been tossed out of the 
window at Williamstown. Peter A. Bogdanovy came to 
the front with a plea of avoidance and a plea of denial, 
but ever and always with a plea that “ big business ” re- 
quired the recognition of the Soviets, which he backed 
by the contention that the Soviets have many friends 
among “ big business men ” in the United States. Among 
these friends we do not count Mr. Cravath; indeed, he 
disavows all conformity with the political principles of the 
Soviet. It is regrettable, however, considering the subject 
under discussion, that Mr. Cravath did not recognize the 
power and necessity of that Christian idealism without 
which men must prove recreant to life’s most sacred 
duties, and nations inevitably become the shield of in- 
justice and typranny. 


Scholarships for Sisters 


I‘ Wisconsin the local Knights of Columbus are carry- 
ing on a work which merits the highest praise, and, 
what is more to the point, the sincere flattery of imitation. 
At the instance of an alumnus of Marquette University, 
the Rev. Joseph E. Hanz, of Beloit, the State Convention 
voted again to contribute $2,000 to a fund designed to 
provide scholarships at Marquette for Sisters. During 
the past year, twenty-two scholarships were provided by 
eleven local councils, and at the 1929 summer-school 
session at Marquette ninety-eight Sisters held Knights of 
Columbus scholarships. 

No better way of giving force to the Holy Father’s plea 
for Catholic action could be devised. Most of these 
Sisters are connected with the elementary and secondary 
Catholic schools of the State, and their influence probably 
extends to thousands of boys and girls. They are training 
these young people in accordance with the most approved 
principles of Christian pedagogy; they are teaching them 
to become useful members of society and good Catholics. 
The other Sisters will either teach the younger members 
of their Religious communities, or engage in college work. 
The benefit to the State and to the welfare of religion is 
beyond calculation. 

Some months ago Mrs. Harry Benziger, of Baltimore, 
reminded us of the scholarships provided at the Catholic 
University and at other institutions, by the Federated 
Catholic Alumnae. The Alumnae have undertaken this 
work in a manner which deserves public commendation, 
and in various parts of the country other Catholic societies 
have now and then offered scholarships. Every contribu- 
tion helps, but much remains to be done. A complete 
training for the Sisters is the ideal of every teaching com- 
munity, but, unfortunately, the privilege of special studies 
must often be denied capable young Sisters for the simple 
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reason that the community is unable to meet the necessary 
expenses. Few Catholics realize the demands made upon 
the teaching communities, and some still cherish the de- 
lusion that every Religious community is “ wealthy.” 
The truth is that the stipends paid the teaching Sisters 
do little more than provide these hard-working women 
with a modest sustenance. From what source, then, are 
the funds to be drawn to care for sick and aged Sisters, 
and for the young members of the community during 
their years of preparation? 

Knights of Columbus have fostered many worthy works 
in the fields of charity and education. They could under- 
take no nobler task than that of providing scholarships for 
Sisters in every State, but this should not be their ex- 
clusive privilege. It should be shared by other Catholic 
societies, and, when possible, uy the parishes. Possibly 
we may be retailing a golden daydream, but there was 
once a pastor, it is said, who provided as many scholarships 
for young Sisters as he had teachers in his parish school. 
His financial resources, however, must have been unique. 

The battle for religion is now waged in the classroom. 
Unless we stand firm in our devotion to the principles 
enunciated by Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Christian 
Training of Youth, and send to the front line men and 
women equipped to repel every attack, we shall build 
churches in vain. 


Government by Private Agencies 


HE President has appointed a commission which will 

shortly meet in Washington to discuss house building 

and home ownership. It is hoped that the findings of this 

commission will enable Congress to exercise whatever 

powers it may have in the case, in a more helpful manner. 

“The money for this commission,” the press reports, 
“has already been promised.” 

The President’s right to appoint these committees is 
undoubted. But an unmistakable element of danger is 
present, when the President turns from Congress, and 
solicits funds from private agencies to establish and main- 
tain them. The Child Health Commission is another 
group supported in this manner. The President has stated 
that “funds have been provided privately to cover the 
entire research,’ without mentioning the source of these 
funds. It is known, however, that the President has 
gathered more than $600,000, the greater part of which 
was supplied by the Carnegie Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Institute, and the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Two serious objections to this method are apparent. 
Although a commission so established can have no legal 
sanction whatever, appointment to membership by the 
President gives it an authority which can very readily be 
misconstrued to mean what it does not and cannot mean. 
Again, any commission appointed actually or in appearance 
by the Government to aid in framing legislation, should 
be completely divorced from the possibility of influence 
exercised by corporations or private individuals. What- 
ever the Carnegie, Rockefeller, or Sage fortunes subsidize, 
they are quite likely to direct if not to control. 

We assuredly attribute no improper motive to any of 
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the Foundations, and as for the work which the Presi- 
dent’s commissions have in hand, we think it exceedingly 
necessary. But the President should not be under the 
necessity of applying to private corporations for funds. 
If the work is necessary, the subsidy should be supplied 
by Congress, but should Congress refuse, the Chief 
Executive should acquiesce, in the hope that another Con- 
gress will prove more complaisant. 

It was John Marshall, if we are not in error, who 
settled the principle that the Justices of the Supreme Court 
should not be active members of any committees, however 
praiseworthy the work, that they should not serve as 
referees, peace commissioners, or ambassadors for the 
time, or engage in any function of government not strictly 
judicial. Even if it has been occasionally violated, the 
principle is generally recognized as supremely wise. 
High officials of the Government should confine them- 
selves strictly to their constitutional duties, nor should 
they even seem to lower their authority by entering into 
financial relations with private bodies or individuals. 


Please Be Good! 


HE new director of Prohibition, Amos Woodcock, 

has foiled us. We hoped that in his radio talk to 
the country last week he would give us a new policy, but 
we heard nothing but the same old appeal. “ Please be 
good,” he begged. “ Please don’t patronize bootleggers, 
please don’t drink alcoholic liquors, please don't keep them 
in your homes. Be good!” 

But why should we be “good”? Only a few months 
ago that venerable tribunal, the Supreme Court, certified 
that we might purchase all the liquor we could pay for, 
and still remain virtuous. As for quaffing a mug of beer, 
that was never a crime, even in the austere eyes of Mr. 
Volstead. Henceforth, we may purchase and we may 
drink, without peril of soiling the ermine of our rectitude. 
The Supreme Court has so ruled, and from that position 
not even the appeal of Mr. Woodcock shall budge us. 

The truth is that we do not relish a sermon from 
Government officials. It is bad enough to be forced to 
listen to frenzied officials wno beg us to be good, because 
when governments descend to this sort of pleading, there 
is something decidedly wrong in the State. Still less are 
we inclined to give ear to moral exhortations issued from 
Washington pulpits, thus playing the geese in the pews 
to the fox in bands and Geneva gown. It is not the 
business of a government to beg, preach, and cajole, but 
to act. 

Mr. Woodcock is facing an impossible situation. With 
Mr. Wickersham, he holds that all Volsteadian decrees 
must and shall be obeyed, and that it is impertinent to 
inquire whether they be in accord with right reason, 
whether they issue from competent authority, or whether 
they be for the common welfare. When Congress speaks, 
reason abdicates, and abject submission begins. 

Consistent enforcement of a statute which lacks the 
essential qualities of law is impossible. We fear that Mr. 
Woodcock will succeed no better than his numerous 
predecessors. That is, he will not succeed at all. 
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The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress 


J. A. Hersers, S.J. 


of the United States will take place in the city 

of Omaha, Neb., from September 23 to 25 in- 
clusive. Bishops, priests and laymen will gather there for 
the Sixth National Eucharistic Congress. This one state- 
ment should be sufficient to instil enthusiasm in the hearts 
of all lovers of Our Lord in the Eucharist and make them 
wish to honor Him not only by their devotion to Him but 
by their presence in the city of Omaha during the days 
of the Congress. 

We remember the very great success that attended the 
international congress held in Chicago four years ago. 
While it will not be possible to attain the same heights 
of brilliancy and achievement here during a national con- 
gress it will be the aim of all in Omaha to make the 
national congress as impressive and solemn and instruc- 
tive as possible. 

Nineteen years have passed since the last 
congress, which was held in Cincinnati, O., and there- 
fore we hope that clergy and laity alike will take this as 
a real opportunity to come and manifest their devotion 
to our Eucharistic King and to give evidence to the world 
that the Priests’ Eucharistic League and the People’s 
Eucharistic League have not been mere names during all 
these years but that these organizations have made very 
great progress. Today more than 11,500 priests and hun- 
dreds of thousands of laymen are members of these two 
groups and are paying ever-increased devotion to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. 

The Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate, will be present to open the Congress with solemn 
pontifical Mass at 9:30 a.m. on the first day of the Con- 
gress. The Most Rev. J. L. Beckman, S.T.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dubuque, will preach the sermon at the open- 
ing of the Congress. This Mass will take place-in the 
Omaha Cathedral. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland, will preside at all sessions of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League in his office of National Pro- 
tector. His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein will 
speak on the “ Blessed Eucharist and Catholic Action,” 
and this sermon will be preached at the evening outdoor 
laymen'’s meeting on September 24 in the Creighton 
University Stadium. The Hon. Martin T. Manton, senior 
judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
New York City, will speak at the same meeting. The 
Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D.D., Archbishop of San 
‘Francisco, will preach at the Children’s Service on Wed- 
nesday Morning. The Rt. Rev. Charles D, White, D. D., 
Bishop of Spokane, Wash., will speak at the opening 
session of the Priests’ League. Some leading Catholic 
theologians will read papers at the various sessions per- 
‘taining to the Eucharist. 

At present there is every indication that large groups 
of delegates will come from Chicago and from very many 
other sections of the country. The clergy as well as the 
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laity will be represented in great numbers and they will 
be well repaid for their efforts by the various sermons 
and papers. 

It is a very noteworthy fact that for the first time in 
the history of American Eucharistic Congresses laymen 
are invited to attend and to take active part in the Con- 
gress. When the Rt. Rev. Bishop Rummel, D.D., invited 
the National Congress to Omaha the invitation was ac- 
cepted by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs in behalf of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League. 

Omaha is easily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try and delegates will find that much of the glamour of 
the Old West still lingers about the city. Seventy-five 
years ago this city was but a prairie, but now it has risen 
to be an important factor in the development of the West. 
It is on the Missouri River and this stream is usually con- 
sidered the boundary line between the East and the West. 
Omaha is one of the most progressive cities of the West 
and its progress has been inevitable. The thriving settlers 
of Illinois and Iowa realized that opportunities lay before 
them in Nebraska and the West. As they trekked west- 
ward they did not forget their Catholicism and_ their 
Eucharistic King. The missionaries went with them and 
everywhere set up their altars to the Eucharistic Lord 
Among those who settled in Nebraska were immigrants 
from Germany, Ireland and Bohemia, and today we find 
thriving settlements of Catholic Germans, Irish and Bo- 
hemians. Omaha grew and with it the West and Catholic- 
ism. It is therefore very fitting that the Eucharistic Con- 
gress should be held in this city which has ever been the 
Gateway to the West. 

Omaha is noted also for its educational institutions. 
The missionary and pioneer did not simply erect churches 
but saw to it that their children received the education 
necessary to fit them to take their places in this busy 
western world. Hence we find a large university and 
colleges for both boys and girls, high schools for both 
boys and girls and of course the parish schools. Among 
these pioneers were prominent and charitable men who 
gave of their wealth so that children might be educated. 
Thus we find the two Creighton brothers and their wives. 
Not only did they contribute generously to the Creighton 
University but also towards the erection of hospitals, 
homes for working girls and orphanages. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, therefore, that most of the sessions of the 
Congress will be held either in the Creighton University 
Stadium or in the Gymnasium. As you look westward 
from the Creighton University campus you can see the 
towers of the St. Cecilia’s Cathedral where a large Holy 
Name rally was held a year ago. It is hoped that the Holy 
Name rally to be held during the Congress in the Creigh- 
ton Stadium will bring together thousands upon thousands 
of the laity. 

It is also to be remembered that a large number of 
Catholic women will stop off in Omaha for the Congress 
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on their way to the National Council of Catholic Women’s 
session in Denver immediately after the Omaha Congress. 
A special session of the Congress will be devoted to 
Catholic Laywomen. 

Omaha is making elaborate preparations for the Con- 
gress. It is her wish that every delegate partake per- 
sonally of her western cordiality and hospitality. Bishop 
Rummel has enlisted practically every priest of the diocese 
in the welcome plans. The Rt. Rev. James Stenson, Vicar 
General of the Diocese, is Chairman, Bishop Rummel, 
Honorary Chairman, and the Rev. Joseph Ostdiek, execu- 
tive secretary. Headquarters for the Congress are the 
Diocesan Bureau, 2507 Cass St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Odds and Ends 
RicHarp A. MutrKowskI1, Px.D. 


HE Professor was demonstrating a piece of intricate 

apparatus to some visitors. “‘ Here is an apparatus 
which generates an electro-magnetic current that passes 
through all sorts of things. It passes through all the 
supposed insulators, through glass, wood, paraffin, etc., 
through living tissues as well.” And he told them of cer- 
tain data which he had accumulated on this particular 
matter as the result of many, many experiments. 

“ But when do you do these things ?” one of the visitors, 
a noted editor, asked him. “ You are a busy man, I see. 
Busy with classes, with students, with the administration 
of a department, with committee work, and other things, 
not to mention the trifles of eating and sleeping. And 
perhaps a family?” 

“When I do these things?” repeated the professor. 
“Well, I do them here and there, in odds and ends of 
moments. An hour now, a few minutes the next day, 
and then, on some red calendar day, perhaps several 
hours. The spare moments, then is when I do my work, 
although the moments are not many.” He said this in a 
somewhat sad, regretful tone. 

“But how can you manage by such a method?” in- 
sisted the second visitor, a friendly business man, with a 
curious habit of rolling his eyes. ‘‘ One must have some 
sort of plan.” 

The professor chuckled. ‘When has anyone the time 
for anything? How do you suppose the world’s great 
scientific discoveries have been made? Take Henri Fabre, 
with his volumes on insects and other animals. When did 
he work on them? Read his books, especially the ‘ Life 
of a Fly,’ and learn that in the odd hours, after the day’s 
teaching was done, he hied to the woods, to the seashores, 
the sand dunes and other places to study, to examine, to 
experiment. The odds and ends of time devoted to the 
odds and ends of creatures. And what came of it all? 
Some sixteen volumes, that stand high in scientific and 
literary worth. But it has always been thus. Consider 
Mendel, experimenting in the cloister garden on his peas, 
bees, making observation on meteorological phenomena. 
He is abbot of the monastery; he is teacher of biology; 
but by using odds and ends of moments on what seemed 
a subject of little importance, by the accumulative moments 
ot eight years of work, he eventually becomes the founder 
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of one of the most important sciences, that of genetics. 
It took thirty-five years for the scientific world to appre- 
ciate the force of his particular odd and end; yet now 
many count him one of the greatest biologists of all times. 
It is a quite common experience that some odd and end 
of investigation performed in odds and ends of hours may 
become a subject of major importance. I could name you 
dozens of instances.” 

The editor nodded appreciatively. “I believe you are 
right, Professor. Most of us do things at odds and ends 
of moments.” He smiled reminiscently. “ How else can 
an editor do things ?” 

“You perceive my point,” remarked the Professor. 
“ But as an editor you also appreciate the necessity to in- 
form the world of the results of your odds and ends of 
endeavor.” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded the business 
man. 

The professor eyed him carefully to see if irony had 
prompted the query. “ From a scientific standpoint, what 
is the use of burying your results? Even though they are 
achieved in the odds and ends of moments, they should be 
of interest to others. They must be made known, 

“One man told me recently that he had been working 
on a small problem for ten years, and that meanwhile his 
little embryo problem had grown into an elephant. But 
why let it grow into an elephant? I advised him to serve 
up his elephant piece-meal and get some credit for it. 
That was mean of me. But if all of us were to wait till 
a problem were completely investigated, then nothing 
would ever be discovered to science. Most of us who ever 
begin any researches very quickly find that the ramifica- 
tions of the problem in hand would require several life 
times and a large number of men to bring it to any sort 
of perfection.” 

“ H’m,” murmured the editor, ““ How long have you 
been working on your present problem, professor?” 

“ Just four years.” 

“ And,” with a sly smile, “ have you published your re- 
sults as yet?” 

“No. But there’s a very good reason. This is a rela- 
tively new field, this matter of electro-magnetic fluxes and 
their effects on living organisms. And so I must be 
cautious. No one wants to make a fool of himself; and 
of the various varieties of humans, the scientist can least 
afford to make a fool of himself. Besides, in this par- 
ticular matter of electro-magnetic fluxes and what tliey 
might do to living tissues and living organisms I simply 
had to secure quantitative data. Do you realize how diffi- 
cult it is to devise experiments which will give measurable 
results? I can show easily enough that there is a definite 
influence. But these unemotional scientists always ask. 
‘How much?’ And that’s the question I am trying to 
answer definitely, very definitely, before I venture to pub- 
lish my results. So four years of work is not too long a 
period.” . 

“ H’m,” said the other visitor, the business man. “ Have 
you ever worked as long on a problem?” 

“Much longer,” smiled the professor. “ In fact,’’ here 
he chuckled—*“ in fact, there was one problem on the dis- 
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tribution of insects in lakes that I worked on some fifteen 
years ago. That problem took me the better part of four 
years. Yet I could not have tackled it without the precise 
type of preparation I had had before I attempted it. The 
preparation, which involved work in biology, chemistry, 
physics, and certain very technical subdivisions of these 
sciences, covered some seven years of very intensive work 
along scientific lines. In fact, it went back farther than 
that. For if during my childhood and adolescent years I 
had not fooled a lot with insects and other animals, I could 
not have recognized the living things in the lake and hence 
could never have approached the problem at all. So the 
lake problem was really the culmination of about twenty- 
five years of work, partly preparatory, partly directly 
relevant. How is that?” 

“Isn’t all the work we do in our early life more or less 
preparatory to the work ~ve do later on?” asked the 
editor. 

“ Very true,” said the professor, “ But do you suppose 
that as a general rule this preparatory work is so specific- 
ally preparatory as in the case of the problem mentioned ?” 

‘Probably not,” said the editor, reflectively. “ Still, it 
seems to me that with such an interesting problem in hand 
you would devote every possible spare minute to it. You 
ought to shed some of the other things you do and give 
your time more fully to your problem.” 

“ But look here, Sir Editor,” the professor demanded. 
“How many of us have time to devote ourselves fully 
and exclusively to one subject? Life, with its daily de- 
mands, commands us. We must eat, we must rest, we 
must attend our fellow-men. If we have families, these 
require our attention; we are responsible for them. The 
social amenities cannot be ignored. We are not here for 
ourselves alone; our neighbor has certain inherent rights. 
That is the law of nature and also the law of God.” 

“ Of course,” the editor agreed. ‘“* Besides, there is the 
matter of recreation. The old bromide points the moral, 
‘ All work and no play,’ and so on!” 

The professor seemed thoughtful for a moment. Then 
he continued. “ As a matter of fact, relaxation—or recre- 
ation, as you call it—is a physiological necessity. This 
curious assembly of chemicals which we. call our proto- 
plasm, requires definite periods of change. Yet many 
physiologists and neurologists have found that the mere 
variation in the object of interest is ‘sufficient to provide 
the required rest. A hobby of some sort, as long as it is 
different from the main interest of life, will provide the 
relaxation required by our nervous system.” 

“And what are your hobbies?” asked the business man. 

“Books, music, photography. And by this I mean an 
active, not merely a passive, interest. When I speak of 
an interest in music, I do not mean that I simply love to 
listen to music. No, I wish to produce music myself, to 
play on some instrument, to play what happens to suit my 
momentary mood. In photography, I mean that I wish to 
take the photos myself, not merely collect what others 
have produced. As regaids books, I want to read a great 
variety, to suit my moods, from serious to frivolous ones; 
and I also cherish a secret, quite secret, hope that some 
day I'll produce a book of my own, on a quite non-scientific 
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topic. Don’t mention the secret to anybody else, please. 

“Why expect scientists to behave differently from the 
rest of mankind? Like you, we are interested in some 
things besides our profession. Some business men go to 
the top; some business men are successful, others are 
not; isn’t the same true of scientists? Some editors, with 
due apologies to our present friend, have ideals and really 
try to educate their readers; so do scientists, I must in- 
sist, have ideals also and try to add to the sum of human 
knowledge.” 

“ Wait a moment,” interrupted the editor. 

“Oh, hush,” said the professor, “ Don’t interrupt my 
inspirations and Napoleonic combinations. Let me finish 
while I am on this topic. Work is a discipline; it is a 
habit, so to speak. And the best results are produced by 
not merely waiting on inspiration, but by steady effort. 
Most of us waste too much time. We talk of what we are 
going to do; instead of spending the time in talking about 
work, we could get lots of work done. In the field of 
science there are many so-called ‘ stillborn Ph.D.’s,’ that 
is, men who have produced:an acceptable doctor’s thesis 
and have remained barren ever since. Yet I’ve talked with 
such stillborns and found them interested. I heard them 
speak of what they are going todo. Humph! What we 
need is less ‘ going to do,’ and more ‘go and do.’ So 
many of us have the notion that in order to do things we 
must have ample time, weeks and months perhaps, when 
we can devote ourselves exclusively, entirely untram- 
meled, to some pet subject. We think we must have quiet 
and undisturbed hours, when we can sit down and wait, 
I say wait, for inspiration. But the fact is, that most of 
us waste too much time in conversational ineffectualities, 
when we talk of ‘ going to do’ rather than ‘ go and do.’ 

“ Someone has said that the scientific method is ‘ atten- 
tion to minutiae.’ Not to boast, but to emphasize the in- 
finite patience and attention to minutiae that is required, 
let me refer to my electro-magnetic experiments again. 
For longer than a year I worked on the plans of the 
present set of experiments. It is now six months since 
the last ones were begun. Still no result has been arrived 
at, for each experiment had to be cast aside because flaws 
in the arrangements, in the set-up of the apparatus, were 
discovered, which vitiated the results. All this has taken 
endless time, endless patience, endless thought, in order to 
obtain accurate data which will convince the most doubt- 
ing scientific Thomas.” 

The editor smiled as the professor finished his tirade. 
He winked at his companion as he arose and bowed to 
the professor. “I enjoyed this,” he said, “ although I re- 
gret having wasted your time in—talk.” 

“No, no,” laughed the professor, “ You can’t confuse 
me so easily. At that, I find an occasional talking-it-over 
helps to clarify my thoughts, to sharpen my ideas, so to 
speak. This talking has afforded me pleasure. And it 
has also stimulated me to further effort, to see if I cannot 
exact more odds and ends of moments which I may apply 
to my odd end of a subject. Editors,” he added with 
a chuckle, “ say their odd stuff in print. Perhaps I may 
de likewise, if an odd moment affords me the chance. 
And I hope it will be soon.” 
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_ The Singularity of the Catholic Church 


MoorHouse MILrar, S.J. 


HE purpose of this article is not to present an 
apology for the Church, nor even to attempt to 


deal with any of the numerous and varied accusa- 
tions raised against her. Whatever mistaken sincerity 
there may have been in such accusations in the past, there 
is Clearly at the present time a growing sense that as in- 
dictments handed down from an age of ignorance and 
bigotry they fail to square with a something vaguely ap- 
prehended as singular in the character of the Church. In 
other words, it is coming to be recognized more and more 
clearly that, whether as a fact of history or as an institu- 
tion in the present, it cannot be wholly and satisfactorily 
accounted for on any of the assumptions currently made 
by those outside her fold. 

It is this note of singularity, therefore, which I should 
like to stress for several reasons. 

In the first place, Catholics themselves do not always 
fully appreciate why the Church should assume this ap- 
pearance of singularity. Knowing their religion as they 
do, and living it from day to day, they scarcely ever 
advert to the intimate dependence of their religious life 
upon organized discipline and authoritative teaching. They 
may be fully aware of their own shortcomings and of the 
shortcomings of others in the Church, especially when 
measured by truly Catholic standards, but it may be 
rightly said that except in moments of controversy they 
rarely think of the Church as apart from themselves. 

Though knowing the Church to be supernatural, they 
almost come to think of it as natural, so thoroughly does 
it take up and supplement whatever is natural within them- 
selves. They find it difficult to appreciate why the firm 
reasons in their own minds for believing implicitly all 
that the Church teaches should not have the same weight 
with others who have not their Faith. They know the dis- 
tinction between faith and reason definitely maintained 
in Catholic doctrine, but practically in their own case 
they find the two so blending and supporting each other 
that when dealing with minds to whom the full gift of 
Catholic faith has not been granted they are apt to be 
puzzled in their inability to allow for the difference. 

In cther words, they do not allow for the singularity 
in their own position, which is part and parcel of the 
singularity of the Church herself. 

Today the difficulties in distinguishing between the 
positions of believer and non-believer are considerably 
greater than they were at the beginning of Christianity. 
Then there was on the one side the Church and her 
members definitely committed to a form of belief new to 
the world, and on the other the ancient pagan mind 
wholly ignorant of those beliefs. At present, living in a 
post-Christian age and in a civilization founded in and 
deeply impregnated with Christian principles, Christian 
thought, Christian forms of expression, and Christian 
ways, it becomes more difficult for us to realize the singu- 
larity of the Church’s position. 


As a matter of fact, there is scarcely a word that the 
Catholic can use, whether it be faith, supernatural, natural, 
reason, grace, free will, sin, God the Creator, or the word 
Church itself, which will not take on an entirely different 
meaning in the mind of the non-Catholic from that def- 
initely associated with it in the mind of the Catholic. In 
other words, though the same terms are used, they serve 
the more to conceal a real difference in language, for 
there are now two conflicting traditions in respect to 
what Christianity stands for, the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic. 

The Catholic tradition is explicit, definite, consistent, 
and unchanging; adherence to it clearly constitutes the 
basis for that singular unity in belief that is seen to exist 
among the 300,000,000 or more Catholics disseminated 
throughout every climate and every country of the world. 
The non-Catholic tradition, on the other hand, is patently 
a matter of mere vague assumptions for the most part 
unwittingly entertained, without any principle of unity or 
of assimilation and hence subject to the destructive in- 
fluence of every wind of doctrine. 

Why the contrast? 

To the Catholic answering for himself from his posi- 
tion of advantage and personal experience within the 
sphere of Catholic life and Catholic practice the explana- 
tion is simple enough. But what about those outside the 
Faith? All they can see is the discipline and the authority 
of the Church, which by analogy with things in their own 
experience appears to be but one more among the many 
human institutions that in the course of history have de- 
veloped in response to human needs. They think of her 
in terms of such natural institutions as the State, or of 
such purely voluntary associations as those formed by the 
members of the various Protestant denominations. And 
yet the singular unity of the Church is somehow obscurely 
sensed as quite inadequately accounted for on either of 
these grounds. Hence, as this unity is admittedly main- 
tained under authority, it is further assumed that the 
fundamental reason must be a disposition peculiar to some 
less strong-minded to seek shelter in passive obedience. 

The desire for certainty and security is frequently 
adduced as the reason why Catholics subscribe to the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope. Are we then to 
believe that 300,000,000 or more intelligent human beings, 
each with those same human desires and aspirations which 
none of us can escape, are prepared to frustrate their 
intelligence and suppress their human nature merely for 
the sake of evading the dangers entailed in the venture- 
some hazard of going it alone in the face of a world of 
uncertainties and untried ways? Can this be held to ex- 
plain away the singularity of that unity which is to be 
accounted for? Or is not the wish the father to the 
thought in the minds of those who so arrogantly assume 
that they themselves have chosen the braver part? 

Though Catholic solidarity is clearly maintained under 
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authority, authority alone, unwarranted by anything 
beyond the will and judgment of those who exercise it, 
can scarcely account for that singular unity in belief that 
is seen to exist within the Church. Men, taken in the 
aggregate, do not believe simply because they are told 
to, nor do they submit to discipline merely for the sake 
of unity. This is borne out both in the case of the State 
and in the history of Protestantism. Whenever the State 
has undertaken to dictate belief, as it did in England in 
the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and in France 
under Louis XIV, it has succeeded only in stirring up 
opposition and rebellion. Whenever the various Protestant 
denominations have attempted to enforce, maintain, or 
establish discipline in the effort to secure unity, it has 
resulted only in disruption arising out of an immediate 
diversity of contentious opinions. 

Why this contrast between the State and Peinteition 
on the one hand and the Catholic Church on the other? 
If, in the light of what has already been said, it be further 
noted that Catholic unity, far from being a recent achieve- 
ment, stands out in the records of the past as one of the 
most singular facts in history, it becomes even more ap- 
parent how inadequate are the assumptions of those who 
would account for this unity on the grounds of supersti- 
tion and ignorance. 

If anything in the whole course of human events has 
ever been tested in every conceivable manner, without 
question it is that body of traditional doctrine which forms 
the distinguishing and basic principle of Catholic unity. 
Challenged as to their authentic Christian meaning by 
heresy from within, these doctrines first won their way 
and spread throughout the pagan world in the face of 300 
years of bloody persecution. No sooner was toleration 
granted and the Church recognized as an institution dis- 
tinct from the State than were seen fulfilled those words 
of David, “ The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
princes met together, against the Lord, and against His 
Christ ” (Ps. ii, 2). When, at an early stage in the history 
of this conflict, the State was abetting heresy and the 
demand was made that for the sake of peace the Church 
yield in a matter of doctrine, St. Hilary gave the answer 
that has been repeatedly made by true Catholic bishops 
and by the Popes: 

The word peace is an imposing word, the idea of union is in 
itself beautiful; but there can be no peace except in the unity of 
the Church and of the Gospel of Christ. That peace of which He 
spoke to His Apostles after His glorious passion, that peace which 
before leaving them He recommended they should keep as a 
sign of His eternal mission, that peace it is which when lost we 
have sought or when disturbed we have endeavored to restore 
and when established we have made every effort to secure. 

Such an attitude, as we know from our own con- 
temporary critics, has ever been branded as reactionary 
and a bar to progress. But those who take this view for 
the most part unwittingly assume, as did many of the 
earlier heretics, that Christianity is reducible to a philo- 
sophical system, as though Christ’s doctrine were to be 
compared with that of Plato or Aristotle, Buddha or Con- 
tucius. Unique among the teachers of men, He taught “as 
one having authority” ( Matt. vii, 29). 

Basic to the Catholic tradition, therefore, has been the 
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definite and insistent assertion of the necessity of main- 
taining His doctrine in all its purity and integrity as some- 
thing to be accepted not on logical premisses, or on 
Protestant private judgment that would pick and choose, 
but on the sole ground of the veracity of Him Who said, 
“If you continue in My word, you shall be My disciples 
indeed, and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free” (John viii, 22). 

Not so many years after the time of St. Hilary, St. 
Vincent of Lerins formulated the sound Catholic position. 

Is there to be no progress of religion within the Church of 
Christ? Certainly there can be, and great progress at that. Who 
is so envious of man’s welfare or so odious to God that he would 
attempt to check such progress? But let it be such as to be 
truly an advance in matters of faith, not a change thereof. For 
it is of the nature of progress that in its development a thing 
remain identical with itself, whereas change implies that it is made 
over into something else. Let faith grow, therefore, as much and 
as vigorously as possible. Let there be advancement in under 
standing, knowledge, and: wisdom in .each..and.all, in the single 
individual as well as in the Church as a body. But let it be true 
in kind: that is, the same in dogma, the same in meaning, and 
with a like mind. 

Unchangingly the same in dogma, that is what con- 
stitutes the wide difference between the Church and the 
State, and between the Church and all Protestant denom- 
inations. Hence all comparisons made in an effort to 
account for the singular unity of the Church that fail to 
bring out this one central fact so foreign to non-Catholic 
experiences are bound to be misleading. 

But then, it may be asked, how is it that such unity in 
dogmatic teaching and belief can have been maintained 
in the face of the acid tests of the “ modernity ” of suc- 
ceeding ages in a way which, as we have seen, it is beyond 
the power of the State safely to attempt and beyond the 
efforts of Protestant denominations permanently to 
achieve? Is there any analogy in our experience? 

We have all had occasion to observe, when coming sud- 
denly upon a motley crowd, intently gazing in one and 
the same direction, how even before we ourselves have 
been able to detect the object we are already certain 
beyond all reasonable doubt that nothing short of some 
definite concrete fact of observation could possibly ac- 
count for their unity in attitude and in attention. 

So in the case of the Catholic Church, nothing short of 
the truth of her dogma can account for the singular unity 
which I have been stressing, a truth not based upon 
philosophical proof or ascertainable on scientific grounds, 
but on Truth itself, on Him Who said, “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life,” the Divine Word to Whom the 
Church, when questioned, has ever answered with St. 
Peter, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


“ 


INDIFFERENT 


Oh, garland bright your haughty head, 
Let fall no single rose for me; 

And sing, though you should think me dead, — 
You owe no due to minstrelsy. 


But if you go, as once we went, 
Where yellow roses kiss the sea 
And winds are amber with their scent,— 
Can you forget me utterly? 


ELEeANORE Perry ENGELS. 
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The Finding of Fatima 


Joun GrBBons 


Y rights the story starts down in Algarve (or it 
may be Algarves, but anyway it means the tail- 
end of Portugal) and near a village which I have 

forgotten how to spell. You get to it by a rough track, 
only it splits in two and I wasn’t sure which way to take. 
But with a bit of luck somebody passes every few days 
and so I just sat down under my umbrella to smoke and 
wait. Then when somebody did come it was luckier than 
ever, for it was a Portuguese who spoke French. The 
only drawback was that I don’t speak it—not to talk 
about. So there we were, laboriously conversing at the 
rate of one remark to every five minutes. 

A bit puzzled he seemed at finding an Englishman with 
no word of Portuguese sitting smoking miles away from 
anywhere special in the part of Portugal where nobody 
ever goes. But, I said, I voyaged much; in fact I knew 
le demi de I’ Europe. Jugoslavia I would have liked 
to drag in, as sounding impressive, but not knowing 
the word I had to fall back on Francia. I had traversed 
that well, I told him, my Bella Francia from the Channel 
down to Lourdes. And he nodded understandingly. In 
Portugal, he seemed to be saying, they spoke of Lourdes 
as Fatima, with the accent on the first syllable. Well, 
except for something out of the “ Arabian Nights” that 
meant nothing to me, and I ndo compris-ed. But yes, 
he said, Lourdes was Fatima. Did he mean “ fatuous,” I 
wondered, and as with my sort of French I wasn’t going 
to enter into a theological argument, I shrugged my 
shoulders non-committally and shut up. And by and by 
we struck the village and had a drink with no more word 
of any Fatima. 

Next time I met the name was at Lisbon. If you go 
from Black Horse Square there are some little ferry boats 
that ply across the river. About twenty minutes it takes 
and the view from the Tagus is rather fine. I went sev- 
eral times. Three boats I think there are, the Sado—that 
is one of their rivers—and the Sagres and the N.S. 
Fatima. Nossa Senhora de Fatima it obviously means, 
and with traveling half a dozen times on it—I was hang- 
ing about Lisbon waiting for a cable—it brought back to 
me what the man down South had said about Lourdes. 

When my cable came at last, it was to say that I’d bet- 
ter go on; do a bit more Unknown Portugal before | 
turned for London. So off I trotted to a man who I 
knew spoke English to see if he had any suggestions. 
Only he was out and I could come back at seven that 
evening. Well, while hanging about I was looking in a 
little bookshop wondering if they had anything I could 
read. I was turning over a pile of dirty little dime books, 
what at home we call “ bloods,” with the Mystery of This 
and the Crime of That and always with a picture of some- 
body getting murdered. About the fourth one I came to 
was Nossa Senhora de Fatima. Seemed somehow I’d got 
to find out about this Fatima business. 

Well, of course I can’t read Portuguese, but there were 


bits here and there that I could make a shot at. Some- 
thing about some pastorinhos, which looks like shepherds, 
and then em majo em 13 no ano de 1917, the dulcissima 
Virgem aparece, so that’s all pretty clear. Then I found 
a picture of the Apparition and it said Pode, imprimirse, 
José, Bispo de Leiria, wherever that might be. Then 
there was another shocking bad blur of a picture with 
thousands and thousands of people with Banners and an 
Image, obviously a pilgrimage, and one more picture of a 
primitiva egreja with its roof off and something about 
a bomba. Portuguese or no Portuguese, my jigsaw puzzle 
was getting on. Here was a modern apparition seemingly 
vouched for by the Church and here was plainly a great 
place of pilgrimage of which I had never heard. The 
bomba business I should have to look into. And when 
that English-speaking gentleman returned, I told him that 
al! I wanted to know was how to get to Fatima, please. 
But, he said, it was all superstitious nonsense. Yes, | 
know that I am trying to write for a Catholic paper, but 
I am telling this story as it happened and not as it ought 
to have happened. The place, he told me, was not a 
Lourdes at all, and I should be vastly disappointed. There 
would be nobody there except a foolish old woman or two 
and there would be nothing to see. Still, if I insisted, the 
way was as easy as possible. Just take a train to a place 
called Chao de Magas and there I was. 

Only there I wasn’t, and the gentleman was wrong on 
at least one point. From Chao de Magas it isn’t so easy. 
You go first of all to Villa Nova de Ourem, only I 
didn’t, climbing by mistake miles out of the way to the 
ancient Ourem perched on top of a mountain. A very 
fine view you get, only there are all those miles to climb 
down again. Then when you do hit the road, it isn’t 
exactly a road, and there are hours and hours of it. It 
wasn’t quite so simple as it had sounded in Lisbon. And 
when towards evening I did march into Fatima at last, | 
had seldom in my life been quite so disappointed. Be- 
cause there was nothing there, and I walked all round 
the place to see. Just an ordinary small Portuguese village 
with a few cottages, a church—locked at that hour—and 
an estalagem. Into which I walked and treated myself to 
a sort of consolation cerveja. (For the benefit of the un- 
learned, the word is their silly way of saying “beer.” ) 

And now the publican was talking twenty to the dozen 
and pointing excitedly. I was obviously a foreigner, 
wasn’t I, and Jnglez? Then it must be there that I 
wanted, and he took me by the elbow and waving me off 
still further down the road. Till in the end I went. And 
there a mile further on was the place that I had come to 
see. It isn’t really Fatima at all, but Cova da Iria near 
Fatima. There is a little bungalow hotel with perhaps a 
dozen rooms, and very glad I was to hear that I could 
have one. But I might have taken the dozen. For there 
was nobody else there. 

I know a bit about things now. On May 13, 1917, Our 
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Lady appeared to three shepherd children, two girls and a 
lad. Two, by the way, are now dead, while the third, a 
* girl, is in Religion. The Thing, even happening as it did 
in a remote part of an almost unpeopled wilderness, at- 
tracted notice, and after investigation by the priest of the 
neighboring Fatima and by his superiors, a tiny chapel 
was erected on the site of the apparition. This was the 
first church, the primitiva egreja of my picture. And the 
bomba part had to do with a violent anti-clerical “‘ demon- 
stration,” when a mob marched out from Santarem, and 
backed, as it was whispered, by anti-clerical officialdom, 
put an infernal machine underneath that little chapel and 
blew it up. 

Now, whatever the two southermost provinces of Re- 
publican Portugal may be—and they had struck me as 
almost infidel, though I may of course be all wrong— 
there is no doubt about the Catholicism of the center and 
north, the business and commercial parts of the country. 
For here, so somebody told me, the Church was stronger 
than ever before. And after that bomba business, Cath- 
olic Portugal stretched itself to see what it could do. And 
now there is another chapel on the apparition site, and a 
quite big church only a few yards away, and then again 
behind that they are building a simply enormous basilica 
that after Lisbon Cathedral will be the biggest building in 
all Portugal. Then the sick come, and so already there 
are piles of crutches and the like, and there is a hospital 
being put up on the lines of the Lourdes asyle, and still 
another hospital is planned to go up opposite it. There is 
a big fountain place with taps all round and a thing for 
pilgrims to bathe in. And a great entrance gateway and a 
kind of pilgrimage walk built on a simply colossal scale. 
Then round the whole thing, about a square mile of it, is 
a high wall with a gate and an almost fortified lodge. 
There are going to be no more bombas, not if Catholic 
Portugal knows it. 

But of course I didn’t see all that at once, not with dusk 
coming on. So about all that I had time for was a bit of 
a stroll round the village. Only there is no village. There 
is only going to be one, and so far Cova da Iria looks a 
bit like the pictures that we sometimes see of American 
mining camps in the Bret Harte days. Wooden sheds 
run up where this hotel or that religious-articles shop is 
going to be opened. Almost as if they were staking out 
claims to a religious gold-mine, so it struck me. On the 
thirteenth of every month the place will be crowded, and 
May 13, of course, in particular, sees a pilgrimage run- 
ning into its ten of thousands. There will be buses from 
seventy and eighty miles away, and thousands more will 
simply walk. But between times there is nobody, and 
even the workmen on the buildings cycle home to neigh- 
boring hamlets. 

I had the place all but to myself, save for an odd child 
or so rushing up at sight of the out-of-season stranger to 
try to peddle an odd rosary or a cheap picture. A little 
horrible I frankly thought it all, and then as I picked out 
a huge notice which even I could read, I had a feeling of 
almost nausea. “ Make Fatima,” it said, “ the Lourdes 
of Portugal.” As I ate my solitary dinner in the loneli- 
ness of the empty dining room, the hotel woman, I sup- 
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pose, wanted to cheer me up, and so produced the local 
image. One of those sham-silver things it was, just like 
the image of Our Lady of Lourdes, except that instead 
ot Blessed Bernadette it had the three children of Cova 
da Iria. And then smiling at the little treat she was giving 
me, she wound a screw underneath, and the thing tinkled 
out into the tune of the Lourdes Hymn. And I went to 
bed in furious misery. Next morning I’d be out of the 
place. 

Only before I left I might as well see everything. So 
by seven in the morning I was strolling through the hut- 
ment hamlet towards the walled enclosure. There was a 
priest just ahead, and as I caught him up he bowed 
courteously. Then as we passed the great gate, he turned 
aside for a minute as if to lead the foreigner to the little 
Chapel of the Apparition. There was a grated stone 
where he kissed the bars, and I guessed that this might 
mark the actual site. There was ever so sweet a smell and 
then as we peeped into the tiny shrine it was almost knee- 
deep in roses. Fresh roses. And there weren’t two or 
three old women, but perhaps thirty young women kneel- 
ing round the place. Then as they saw the Father they 
rose and followed him to the second church. And that 
was half-full too, only most of them were men. Their 
bicycles were leaning on the walls outside. The Fatima 
of Within-the-Temple-Gates seemed somehow a place 
very different from the Fatima of the Temple Steps and 
the Money Changers. 

Mass over, I waited a second or so just staring in 
amazement at the giant enclosure. As the Father left his 
vestry and saw me, he pointed at the half-finished shell of 
the huge Basilica behind us. Pride, I believe, is forbidden 
to priests, and I hope that later he duly repented. 

As on the way out we passed the shrine for the second 
time, the scent of roses was as strong as ever, and half 
the worshipers from the Mass were walking towards the 
place. At last, so it struck me, I had found my real goal, 
Nossa Senhora do Rosario de Fatima. 


Modernity in Art 
G. C. HESELTINE 


SUPPOSE the distinctive feature of modern Art is its 
striving. This is a striving age. Never have men so 
yearned after the Good, the Beautiful, and the True and 
all that. I do not mean merely that it is an age of effort— 
all ages have been that, for the effort of striving after per- 
fection or improvement is a characteristic human activity. 
But whereas the effort is normally directed to achieving 
something for a definite purpose, the present age seems to 
care nothing for beginnings and ends. The striving is 
done for its own sake, and nobody seems to care why they 
strive or for what. 

This is especially so in art. The typically modern 
young artist starts striving after expression before he has 
anything to express. Usually he will say, or others say for 
him, that he is striving to express himself—whilst he is 
as yet a mere nobody. It is a distinctive mark of the 
“modern” artist that he has a lofty contempt for his 
predecessors. He may give a condescending approval of 
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some detail of technique of an old master, but he must be 
progressive. He must strive after a new form of ex- 
pression. He usually starts to do it before he has learnt 
the elements of expression in any older form. And since 
older artists treat him as a young fool, he flocks into 
coteries, little groups of earnest artists with, of course, a 
daring and dissolute (or free) element. These mutual- 
admiration societies are copy for the journalist and art 
critic; indeed they usually include the journalist and the 
art critic. Publicity sooner or later sells their “ work ”— 
there are still plenty of “ mugs ” in the world, despite (or 
because of ) modern education. 

It is as a rule claimed for these clever modern artists 
hat they succeed in achieving some marvelous effect or 
other by a new advance in technique. But it is curious 
that their pictures never strike the layman as being master- 
pieces. He has to be told that they are by the experts. 
The ultra-modern picture always strikes the layman as 
crude and badly drawn, the sort of picture he certain], 
would not think of buying and hanging in his house. One 
thing the modern picture may not be, is like its subject. 
Beyond that one canon every liberty seems to be allowed. 
I recently saw a painting of a fish in the Tate Gallery in 
London. There was another painting next to it of a 
chair by, I think, Van Gogh. The fish is the sort of thing 
a myopic and earnest child might draw and you would 
say it was very good as she is only eight. In short a very 
bad fish—you could almost smell it as you entered the 
gallery. The chair, a crude yellow affair, looked out of 
shape and very unsafe—in short a very bad chair The 
expert will probably point out various technical effects and 
give technical names to the bad perspective, distortion and 
so on. It is a singular mark of the “ modern ” artist that 
he seems incapable of getting his “ effects” with any work 
which would strike the layman as being reasonably well- 
drawn or well-painted. When a layman is told that one 
of these crude modern efforts is very good art, his first 
impression is always that he is having his leg pulled. 
The mere demonstration of one technical quality does not 
make a good picture. The mere agglomeration of any 
number or all of the technical qualities necessary to a 
good picture does not make a good picture, any more than 
a mere heap of wheels, springs and levers makes a good 
watch. 

Another characteristic of the excellence of “ modern’ 
art is that it is inexplicable to anyone except the artist. 
I have very often tackled an expert or an artist in front 
of what is to me a particularly irritating piece of humbug 
and asked a few simple questions: Why are the lady’s 
legs like a storm at sea? Is there any special reason why 
the rabbit should squint? ‘What is the object of drawing 
the tail of the airplane the wrong way round? I get sev- 
eral sorts of answers. One will wave an arm airily in the 
direction of the picture and say “ But my dear fellow, can’t 
you see the marvelous composition, the thingumbob, the 
ulavalula?” Another will start off boldly, “ Well you see, 
the artist was trying to combine—er—well, for example if 
you look at the left hand corner—no, perhaps I can ex- 
plain it better by saying—” and so on, until you save him 
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by butting in with another question. A third will look 
pensively at the picture, apparently engrossed—he is really 
hesitating between pretending he is too engrossed to hear 
and attempting to bluff me; he then passes a totally ir- 
relevant remark about the next picture. Conversation at 
an exhibition of modern art usually takes the form of 
staccato interjections, vague wagglings of the hand, and 
unfimshed sentences. The only conclusion I, as a layman, 
can come to is that either the new art is too deep and 
subtle for words, or it is just humbug. 

Some explanation lies in the fact that an artist must get 
publicity or starve. One way of getting publicity is by 
blufting people into thinking you are unique and therefore 
a genius, or by being crudely immoral. Some of the most 
fumous moderns, like Epstein (if anybody can be said to 
be like Epstein), have the wit to combine the two. The 
case is worst when the artist, as Epstein, is capable of 
really good work. Grossness and suggestions of unmen- 
tionable things such as we see in that artist’s ninety-odd 
naked negresses will get advertisement and sell the stuff. 
Such artists have been known to make the claim that they 
are trying to show the beauty in ugliness—which is like 
trying to show how dry the sea is. They would never- 
theless despise Ghirlandaio’s portrait of the warty-nosed 
old grandfather. 

The blame is not entirely with the modern artist. When 
the rich will pay utterly ridiculous sums for the work of 
old masters who are dead and cannot benefit, and will not 
buy the pictures of the young masters who still have rent 
to pay and food to buy, the young artist may well get 
desperate. The boosting of his stunt pictures, vorticist, 
dada-ist, cubist, gaga-ist, and pornographist, is about 
equal for stupidity to the boosting of every work of an 
accepted old master as almost priceless. Many of the pic- 
tures of the famous masters are poor stuff, some of them 
frankly bad. The master who never painted a poor picture 
never painted a good one. But that is no excuse for bad 
fish being exhibited as a work of art in the Tate Gallery. 
There are no doubt aspiring, striving, and progressive 
artists who enormously prefer that “ Fish” to, say, Jan 
Van Eyck’s portrait of a Canon just as there are people 
who believe they are the Emperor of China or prefer 
crawling backwards on all fours to walking upright. But 
we are not justified in taking them seriously. They are 
a case for prayer rather than praise. There is nothing 
whatever to show that the former are more progressive 
or inspired than the latter, and they can all give equally 
plausible excuses for their conduct. 

It is a commonplace that truth is stranger than fiction. 
In a recent story satirising modern art, “ The Missing 
Masterpiece,” the author in a flight of exaggerative fancy, 
describes a modern masterpiece being hung upside down 
in error and accepted and praised in that position by the 
experts. But the wildest flights of ridicule are not so 
ridiculous as the real thing. Before the book reached 
America actual experts were actually wrangling as to the 
right way up of a modern prizewinning picture in a mod- 
ern exhibition ! 

Mr. Chesterton has said that all art consists in drawing 
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the line somewhere. He is behind the times. Modern art 
consists in drawing the line anywhere, so long as nobody 
can suspect any remote reason for drawing it at all. The 
rebellious moderns have got it into their silly heads that 
progress can only be achieved by breaking away from 
tradition. The history of all progress in art shows very 
plainly that it is achieved by building on tradition. In 
other words not by breaking away but by taking your 
stand on tradition. 


Sociology 
Sir Percival and the Ford 


Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


T is really too hot to worry about such trifles, but it may 
not be amiss to observe that the chairman of the Ford 

Motor Company in England is a gentleman who rejoices 
in the name of Sir Percival Perry. That is to say, he may 
rejoice in it when he speaks Latin; why he should rejoice 
in it at other times, is a topic that may lie over until the 
snow flies. But this Sir Percival is a person who gets 
out reports about labor conditions and about statistics and 
tests, and these reports are not like ours, imposing, but 
empty. He appears to have published his current opus 
with the aid of the International Labor Bureau at Geneva. 

I cannot say that it proves much, except a divergence 
from the views of Henry Ford on Prohibition. Mr. Ford 
is reported to have said—on what authority I do not know 
that if Prohibition were abolished in this country, he 
would stop making his automobiles. That might not, of 
course, be an unmixed calamity, but the resolution was 
uttered by Mr. Ford with a sinking, but undaunted heart, 
like the stern Roman magistrate who condemned his son 
to death. Most fathers love their children, although the 
neighbors may deem them no better than so many limbs 
of Satan. For, said Mr. Ford, who labors under the 
delusion that since the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, hard liquor cannot be procured by the thirsty 
American, should Prohibition go, the saloon would come 
back. Liquor would then be cheap and plentiful; even 
Ford employes might partake of it; and no man who 
drinks beer can possibly possess the accurate eye, the 
steady hand, the artistic sense, the savoir faire, and all the 
other things that go into the hash of the making of a 
Ford machine. 

How Mr. Ford got that way, and how he stays that 
way, being a man of acumen in life’s ordinary relations, 
and a genius in mass production, is hard to say. For Mr. 
Ford operates factories in Canada, where beers, ales, 
wines, whiskies and other Satanic brews and messes are 
not only plentiful but cheap, and not only cheap but good. 
So, at least, we are told by those who have journeyed out 
of this desert into that green and gushing oasis, and we 
believe they tell no traveler’s tale. Mr. Ford also operates 
factories in Ireland, a land in which the Eighteenth 
Amendment has never been popular. Further, if we are 
not misinformed, he has established factories in various 
piaces on the Continent where, when a man calls for a 
beaker of water at his dinner, the kindly natives ask in 
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alarm if he is ill. Mr. Ford even appears to derive a 
singular satisfaction from the fact that his car is made 
in these benighted countries by hands that never drew 
back from a flagon of ale, and is blessed (or cursed, as 
the case may be) by lips that knew liquor before they 
knew how to talk. 

But to return to Sir Percival and his report. At Sir 
Percival’s request the International Labor Office con- 
ducted an inquiry into living conditions in various Euro- 
pean countries, with the purpose of fixing a scale of wages 
which would enable the Ford worker to maintain himself 
on a level comparable with that of his Dearborn brother. 
It is to be regretted that details are not given in the ac- 
count at hand, but an extremely pertinent conclusion is 
reached on the comparative efficiency of the two workmen. 
The European is decidedly the better man of the two! 
Give him the modern factory devices common in Ameri- 
can centers, and the European easily outstrips the man 
in Dearborn in the value of his product. 

Sir Percival’s report lacks, as I have said, stringent 
probative value. What he was really comparing was a 
workman with access to pure, cheap, and health-giving 
alcoholic beverages, with a workman who drinks a deadly 
witches’ brew for which he pays a high price. That the 
European should be the better worker is obvious; it is 
surprising that after a cannikin the American is able to 
work at all. As the New York Tribune remarks, whether 
Mr. Ford knows it or not, his employes in Dearborn 
drink, but they drink swills or poison. Hence the two 
workers are compared on two totally different scales. It 
is very much like saying that a European can run faster 
than an American who has been hobbled. 

I am far from thinking that Sir Percival intended to 
give any sanction to the old argument (a cruel, inhuman 
thing), that is still popular in some darkened quarters. 
It was proposed by “big business,” and at present seems 
to be the real reason why Mr. Ford so ardently advocates 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act. Take beer and all 
alcoholic beverages from the laborer, the argument runs, 
and you can make him a more effective instrument for 
the piling up of wealth. Products increase in value, bank 
deposits rise like an incoming Spring tide, dividends mul- 
tiply, and where one millionaire flourished we can now 
have two. 

Now I have no objection to bank deposits, especially 
when a neap tide of business would double my own, if 
I had any, nor to increased production values, showing 
that we are the weathiest people in the world (although 
I think that is a pretty low ideal to set before any civilized 
people) nor even to a condition of affairs under which a 
man can work harder. But as a Christian man, I abomin- 
ate the principle on which that argument rests. Stripped 
of all protective verbiage, it comes to this: this human 
being is a useful tool in my hands for making money. 
With the moral or ethical aspects of drunkenness, tem- 
perance, or of total abstinence, I have no concern what- 
ever. All I know or care about is that it does not fit 
in with my plans, to permit him to drink beer. Therefore, 
he shall not drink beer. 

It is exactly as though the engineering expert had re- 
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ported that this or that machine should never be given 
any oil. Ethics does not enter into that report, or any 
concept of the machine’s rights or wrongs. It is purely 
a question of turning the wheels at maximum capacity 
and minimum cost for upkeep and repairs. 

In precisely the same manner that old argument for 
Prohibition—and “big business” preached it lustily—rated 
the worker as a mere machine and in that act sought to 
degrade him. That in so many instances it hit the mark, 
is a sorry commentary upon what passes for religion 
among us, and upon our utterly corrupt notions of the 
function of government. The Eighteenth Amendment, 
as interpreted by the Volstead Act and subsequent statutes 
and rulings, did not affect the “big business man” him- 
self. It was never intended to, and, as a matter of fact, 
never has. Can even the most case-hardened Prohibition- 
ist deny that the rich man today drinks whatever choice 
liquors may attract his fancy? 

How much of a man is he who balances a bank account 
against a right of which he has been deprived, and counts 
himself the gainer? There is something infinitely more 
necessary to a nation than increased bank deposits, and it 
is a people quick to resent encroachment upon their natural 
and legal rights. I am willing to admit that we hear too 
much in these days of rights, and far too little of duties. 
But I am also convinced that a people soddened by tame 
sufferance of invasion upon their rights, become in time 
dull clods who do not know What duty is. 


Education 








This Catholic Inferiority Complex 


Mark O. SHRIVER 


Fn same article on the amazing humility to be 
found in graduates of certain of our Catholic col- 
leges carried just enough truth to make it annoying. 
There may be a good number who suffer from that in- 
disposition but there are certainly many more who do not. 
As a representative of my own Alma Mater, it was my 
privilege to attend the convention of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation last Spring, and no such feeling was 
evident there. As a matter of interest, the Catholic men 
who stood up to talk on the matters presented for con- 
sideration would have been a credit to any institution of 
learning in the world. It has been my lot to listen to a 
good deal of public speaking in my time, in all sorts of 
places and under all sorts of conditions by every variety 
of man, but never have I heard a group of men so ca- 
pable of clearly and pleasingly expressing their own 
thoughts. 

Father Love of Loyola, Baltimore, had the right idea. 
“ Why not?” he said. “If you do not find it here, where 
would you expect to find it?” There were representatives 
from the secular colleges at the convention who also 
talked, and when comparison could be made of talks on 
the same, or closely allied topics, no Catholic alumnus had 
anything to fear from the comparison. Far be it from me 
to insinuate that the talks by our guests were not well 
constructed and well expressed in good English, for they 
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were, but there was one example that no one could over- 
look. A graduate of Notre Dame had occasion to discuss 
Alumni Guidance and Adult Education, and his grasp 
of the subject was so much surer than that of another 
gentleman who spoke on the same subject from the secular 
point of view, that the superiority of Catholic training 
was clearly manifest. And it was not so much in what 
either of them said. Rather it was in an ability to think 
logically, to state exact premises, and draw clear con- 
clusions therefrom. Sitting there and listening I was 
proud to be a Catholic Alumnus. 

A reference was made to the treatment of our alumni 
in the University Clubs, but if and where such discrimina- 
tions exist, they exist solely because the men discriminated 
against are weak-kneed men, pretty poor Catholics, and 
no fit representatives of our institutions. In one Univer- 
sity Club that I know, there are non-Catholic professors 
and alumni as ignorant of all things, save their own pet 
specialties, as men well could be. Over and over again, 
Catholic members have gladly corrected erroneous state- 
ments on Catholic teachings and doctrines, and the cor- 
rections have been respectfully received. The professors 
and their alumni may indeed pretend to superiority com- 
plexes, but the complexes are nebulous and will not stand 
up in any discussion, whether it be on religion, or the 
classics, or science, or current events, or any other matter 
that educated men discuss. Repeatedly has some Catholic 
youth, in a very few words, shown the superiority of his 
education over that which is provided in our secular tem- 
ples of learning. 

But it is not necessary to argue the superiority of our 
education. The fact is abundantly plain. The old-time 
curriculum, tested and tried, the old ratio studiorum, 
broaden the Catholic graduate and make him really edu- 
cated. Most of us realize it. Autres pays, autres moeurs 
perhaps, and in some communities much may be said to 
support the supposition of the inferiority complex. But 
none of it has anything to do with Catholic education or 
the Catholic alumnus. 

Under our parish system schooling is free, or almost 
free, in the primary grades, and children are taken on 
through the high schools at a cost that is little more than 
nominal. Scholarships are available to ambitious boys and 
girls, and many, having taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered, then go out and take a menial job. But that 
has nothing to do with Catholic education. There are men 
trained in Catholic colleges—at least there is one man— 
who operates a hurdy-gurdy, men who sell stamps in the 
local post office, who hold minor positions of every sort. 
But all that is aside from the point. Those men have 
been given in measure beyond their capacity to make use 
of gracious gifts, but most of our men, the great majority 
of them, being so trained, not only know, but know that 
they know. 

There is, however, this bald fact. Whether we like it 
or not, most of our so-called better classes are not Catholic 
because we constitute a great cross-section of the popu- 
lation, not only in these United States but in every country 
in the world. The Church is universal. Rich and poor, 
black and white, high and low, learned and unlearned, 
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make up our membership, and that is not true of the mem- 
bership of any of the sects. It is fashionable to be an 
Episcopalian, or a Dresbyterian, and perhaps in some 
other place, an adherent of some other creed. But it is 
never fashionable to be a Catholic. That goes to the 
essence, for Catholicism is religion and is not concerned 
with material things. It is universal. Now money is 
needed and lots of it, to put a boy through college; con- 
sequently most of those who go to college are from these 
supposedly better classes who override and overawe their 
“inferiors” not because of any education, or the lack of 
it. but because the inferior kowtows weakly before a god 
of gold. 

Education is entirely out of the picture, and when a 
Catholic alumnus hesitates to stand up and talk to any 
man from any college, as one human being to another, it 
is a good bet that the Catholic alumnus is not only a low- 
grade graduate, but, probably, and more likely than not, 
a low-grade Catholic as well. No real Catholic is any 
more ashamed of his college and his learning than of his 
Church. No real Catholic suffers an inferiority complex 
because the President attends a non-conformist meeting 
house. Every man trained as he should be, is in close 
accord with homely old Davy Crockett who sagely re- 
marked that it is better not to know so much than to know 
such a lot “ that ain't so.” 

What education I have, is, thank God, whole-heartedly 
Catholic. It was received in a Jesuit college, and while 
I pursued specialized courses in what is perhaps, the best 
known university of the new world, they taught me 
nothing that was true that was not based on the principles 
inculcated by an old-fashioned classical course, topped off 
with a strong dose of Thomistic philosophy. I know it 
and every man who has had my advantages and my op- 
portunities knows it too. 

We do need placement bureaus for our Catholic stu- 
dents, for those who must take up the hard burden of 
life at the end of the eighth grade, for those who must 
go to work at the end of high-school days, and for our 
college men and women coming out into the world, thor- 
oughly developed and trained. Secular institutions pro- 
vide such aids, and there is a job that should interest 
those in every section of the land who can take it over. 
Young Catholics facing the future should not be made to 
suffer a handicap because they are young Catholics, and 
have none to help them. There is a duty on those blessed 
with the good things of this world, to see to it that our 
young Catholics are so placed that they need never be 
affected by complexes of any depressing kind. For, grade 
for grade are they better educated than the product of 
any secular school, public, private or nondescript. 

About a year ago America printed an article of mine 
pleading for what were called, tactlessly, select schools 
for little boys where classes would be small, and more 
attention could be given individual children. That is still 
a sore need, and while the void is unfilled, we must all of 
us support our educational system as it is. At least we 
learn in our schools that all authority is of God, and 
with that knowledge we may boast that none of the young 
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Bolsheviks and revolutionaries who crowd our jails and 
penitentiaries, are products of the Catholic training. And 
that is no reason for an inferiority complex. 

Personally I am one of these red-headed Catholics. The 
particular small boy in whose behalf the plea for select 
schools was made, may have them some fine day, or he 
may not. But he will at least have a Catholic education 
from the ground up, for he is entered now in his parish 
school. And then, if God loves us and lets him live, he 
will go on to a higher Catholic education that will send 
him out into the world with his eyes open and his head 
up, knowing well that no other system of education is 
superior to that which has developed him, and that he 
need never cringe. 

If Catholic parents will but stand up for their own, 
Catholic children will not feel inferior and Catholic almuni 
need not hesitate to use the brains and tongue that God 
has given them in any assembly or before any man. In- 
feriority complexes are caused by a yellow streak. A 
Catholic education is as good as any education that can be 
had anywhere else, and I think it is better because it is 
liberal and complete, and that is what no secular education 
can be. We who have had it know this, and those who 
are coming along the paths we have trod must be taught 
it. The trouble is that too many of us are poor. Our 
children must be taken from school at an early age and 
sent to work to keep the home fires burning, and bread 
and milk in the family larder. That too we should try to 
change, and then, with the splendid training of our schools 
and colleges, though we do number but a sixth part of the 
population, we need never bend a knee before the it- 
telligentsia of all the sectarian institutions of the land. 


With Scrip and Staff 


O* Sunday, August 17, the Shrine of the American 
Martyrs, at Auriesville, N. Y., will celebrate the 
canonization, on June 29 past, of St. Isaac Jogues and his 
seven companions. The Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Fumasoni-Biondi, the Bishop of Albany, the Right Rev. 
Edmund F. Gibbons, D.D., Father Edward C. Phillips, 
S.J., Provincial, Father John J. Wynne, S.J., to whose 
untiring efforts both the beatification and the canonization 
of the martyrs are in great part due; Father Peter F. 
Cusick, S.J., present Director of the Shrine, and many 
others, will take part in the ceremonies. 

Here, on Martyrs’ Hill, in the old Indian village of 
Ossernenon, were put to death Father Jogues and his two 
companions René Goupil and John de Lalande, Jesuit 
lay Brothers. “ Deep in the bosom of the hill,” says the 
Auriesville Pilgrim, “ was planted the Blood of Martyrs, 
the Seed of the Church. It is one huge reliquary which 
holds the dear bones and ashes of America’s first canon- 
ized Saints.” 

Under the heading “ Three Meritetl Recognitions,” the 
Christian Register for July 10, 1930, paid the following 
tribute : 


For the third merited recognition we pass over to our friends 
the Catholics. June 29, at Rome, Pope Pius XI canonized the 
first North American saints, in St. Peter’s basilica. The men who 
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were elected to the rank of sainthood were six Jesuits and two lay 
brothers who were martyred by the Iroquois for their faith, in 
Canada and New York in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Braver men never ventured out among savage peoples than those 
religious zealots. They voluntarily selected a life of privation, 
suffering and almost inevitable martyrdom in the name of the 
gospel to which their lives were dedicated. The story of their 
astonishing heroism and unswerving devotion to the faith has been 
related with admirable skill and appeal by Francis Parkman in his 
“The Jesuits of North America,” as great a book as that gifted 
historian ever wrote. Belated honors conferred on these simple- 
hearted, heroic men by the Church they lived and died for will 
be earnestly commended by Christians of all persuasions. 

Father Martin J. Scott’s “ Isaac Jogues, Missioner and 
Martyr”; Father John J. Wynne’s “ The Jesuit Martyrs 
of North America”; Father Neil Boyton’s “ Mangled 
Hands” and his booklets, “ The Giant of God—John 
Brébeuf,” and “The White-Robed Blackrobe — Isaac 
Jogues,” as well as Father Talbot’s articles in AMERICA 


for June 28 and July 12 relate the story. 





ITH the utmost devotion, in the spirit of the mar- 

tyrs themselves, the late Father Francis X. Byrne, 
S.J., previous Director of the Shrine, returned from his 
post of honor as the first American Rector of the Ateneo 
University in Manila to throw himself into the work of 
renovating and improving the martyrs’ resting place. 
Merely to name the results of his efforts for the beauty, 
the comfort and the practical needs of the place would 
be a long list. Among his other enterprises Father Byrne 
secured some remarkably beautiful altar vessels. One of 
these, the “ Jogues chalice,” commemorates in special 
manner Father Byrne’s friendship with the late General 
Leonard Wood, formerly Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines. On its base are attached the two golden eagles 
which General Wood received when he became a Major. 
When he was dying in Boston he wished Father Byrne 
to be with him and as a parting gift he presented him 
with those eagles. General Wood died practically in the 
arms of Father Byrne. 

From Father Byrne General Wood received a gift 
more precious than any golden eagles: the rare, but in- 
finitely satisfying art of meditative prayer. The General, 
it is said, made his half-hour’s meditation each day, and 
derived from it strength and profit. Many other laymen, 
especially men of intelligence and high responsibilities, 
would engage in daily meditation, I believe, as did in his 
time Leonard Calvert, the first Governor of Maryland, 
were they to receive more encouragement, and were more 
practical books at hand for a laymen’s spiritual needs. 





OR surely no obstacles of the modern layman are 
greater than those that confronted missionary and 
neophyte in the time of Jogues; yet we find that the sim- 
ple Indians so learned the highest forms of acquired 
prayer from their spiritual guides, and so heroically prac- 
tised the lessons of Christianity, that it seems only a 
question of time when some of them, too, will be raised 
to the altars. 
Of these, none are more famous than Joseph Taonde- 
choren, told of in the Relation of 1645-6 (“ The Jesuit 
Relations,” Volume XXX): 
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“TI have no sense,” said an excellent Christian of the Village 
of la Conception, named Joseph Taondechoren, some time ago; 
“if I would always pray to God, | would be with Him without 
ceasing, for I certainly feel that He is always drawing my heart to 
Himself. I give it to Him at the same moment, and content myself 
with that; but He is not content with it. I feel that He tells me 
again, in the depth of my soul, that He wishes that I be alto- 
gether His; I answer Him that He knows well that I only desire 
to be His all along; that He shall do His will upon me, and that 
He shall dispose of my life. The more I give myself to Him, the 
more He urges me not to refuse Him what He asks. Any man 
who would treat me in that way would be annoying to me, and 
his persistencies would render him insufferable to me: and yet I 
cannot, and would not dare to complain of the rigor with which 
God treats me. I see well that it is only love and gentleness; 
and that there is not in this world a pleasure similar to that which 
I feel when He leaves me least in repose, and constrains me a 
thousand times to tell Him that I am altogether His.” 

Another, named André Ochiendarenouan, told us that the one 
thing in this world which gave him a most lively idea of the great 
happiness of Paradise, was the thought that if in this life, on 
saying these two words, Jesus taitenr—“ Jesus have pity on me "— 
he felt so much contentment in his heart, that it surpassed all 
the pleasures together which even he had felt within the seventy 
years since he was in the world—it must indeed be that in Hicaven 
there were ineffable satisfactions, since God awaits that oppor- 
tunity to make us enjoy His mercies. 

Joseph was drowned, with some other “ excellent Chris- 
tions,” on their way in a canoe to Tadoussac, on June 


26 or 28, 1652. 





NOTHER witness of Joseph's piety, after telling in 

Relation of 1651-2 of his remarkable conquest of his 
early vicious inclinations—shown on one dramatic occa- 
sion not unlike that of the youthful St. Thomas Aquinas— 
his eloquence and his gratitude for the Faith, continued 
(“‘ Jesuit Relations,” Volume XXXVII, page 175): 

In the fourth place, the love that he had for prayer made him 
a very important man. You remember well how, during the 
winter that we spent in his cabin, he used to rise before day, at 
the same time that we did; how he would pray as long as we; 
how he would then hear our two Masses; and how, toward eve- 
ning, he would devote a good period of time to prayer in our 
Chapel. And all that did not prevent him from being present at 
the public and common prayers that he made his family offer every 
day. His devotion to the Holy Virgin was beautiful: he would 
often say to me, “Oh, how I love the crown, or Rosary, of the 
Holy Virgin! Never do I tire of reciting it, and she has granted 
me all that I have asked of her when offering her this prayer. 
It was good Father Jogues,” added he, “who gave me this devo- 
tion, when we were both captives in the country of the Hiroquois. 
We often used to recite our Rosary together in the very streets 
of Anniené, a Hiroquois village, without those infidels perceiving 
it.” He attributed his deliverance, and the blessings bestowed on 
his family, to that pious practice. He prayed frequently for his 
benefactors. . . . When he worked in his field, . . . it was to 
engage in prayer, and he never failed to say some decades of his 
Rosary going from his field to his house. 

Then there was “that most worthy neophyte, named 
Eustache, the most valiant of all the Hurons”; whose 
conversion brought in “as many as twenty-two Believers, 
all men of courage, and mostly Captains or people of im- 
portance. “Grievously tortured at the first capture of 
Father Jogues, Eustache, noticing Jogue’s tears of sym- 
pathy, felt it his duty to explain them to the Indians,” 
fearing lest the Hiroquois should regard him [Jogues] 
as effeminate, said to them: ‘Do not suppose that these 
tears proceed from weakness; it is the love and affection 
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that he feels for me, and not the want of courage, that 
forces them from his eyes ...’” (Relation of 1647, 
by Father Jerome Lalemant: “ Jesuit Relations,” Volume 
XXXI, page 35.) 

The need for the martyr’s courage is not past for our 
Catholic laymen of today. The ground of Ossernenon 
must breed, in due time, a new generation of heroes. 





HE discovery by Judge William J. Graham, of the 

United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
an enthusiastic amateur archeologist, of an Indian grave 
at Port Tobacco, Md., is an interesting link with the 
days and the race of Joseph and Eustace. Port Tobacco 
—originally a Piscataway Indian village, Potupaco—once 
the county seat of Charles County, Md., is now practi- 
cally deserted. Father Andrew White, the Apostle of 
Maryland, established a mission station there in 1642, 
and baptized the chief and the greater part of the in- 
habitants. Some of their apparent descendants, the “ We 
Sorts,” attend the neighboring St. Ignatius Church, on St. 
Thomas’ Manor. 

Some twenty persons, probably a chief of the Potupaco 
tribe with his wives and children—appear to have been 
buried in this grave. The burial, says Judge Graham, 
“evidently preceded the adoption of Christianity, since 
it was made according to the pagan custom. The bodies 
were simply laid together on the river bank and the earth 
piled over them. One large skull must have been that of 
a man of considerable importance, since there were about 
a score of tiny brass cylinders mixed with the bones, such 
as were worn by chiefs, making a musical sound when 
they struck together as the owners walked about.” 

Tue PILGRIM. 


WARM WINDS 


It is not cruelty 

That startles me 

But tenderness. 

My poise is troubled less 
By frost with still 

Firm hands that kill 

Than after ravage when 
The warm winds blow again 
And pains of melting come 
Where loss were numb. 


SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


OUR LADY’S ASSUMPTION 


More beautiful than the harvest, swaying from sea to sea, 
Yielding sweet abundance to starved humanity ; 
Glamourous ministration, Virtue’s song of rest, 

Healing ineffable to mankind’s baffling quest : 

Angels gather round thee, whom sin did ne’er befall, 
Unseen their silent winging, unheard their heavenly call. 
Lo, thou who once ascended Magnificats of prayer, 

Art borne, a vista’d glory, refulgent otherwhere! 

Lily of Predilection, Breath of true Womanhood, 

Help us, through all sadness, to hold to what is good,— 
Until, assumed in heaven, with thee and thy Son adored, 
We, too, may feel the rapture . . . that is Christ the Lord! 


CarRoLyN RutH Doran. 
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The Dangers of Humanism 
Harvey WICKHAM 


HE word Humanism has been given many meanings 

in the course of its long and adventurous life—most 
of them good, none of them quite the best. For in- 
stance, to be a Humanist at one time—so recent that it 
has hardly passed—meant merely that one favored the 
teaching of Latin in the public schools. Latin is undoubt- 
edly good. Whether it is necessary in the public schools, 
I am not quite so certain. But anyway a smattering of 
good Latin is better than a smattering of bad science, 
which seems to be the alternative offered. So even here 
the Humanist was on the side of the angels. 

In the Middle Ages these Latin (and Greek) classics 
were called “the humanities” to distinguish them from 
what may be termed “ the divinities,” secular learning as 
distinguished from sacred, philosophy as distinguished 
from theology. They were used to cultivate the mind of 
an already cultivated spirit. Such were the great Human- 
ist minds, from Dante to Erasmus, from the Scholastics 
to Blessed Sir Thomas More. 

The Scholastics turned to the pagan classics merely to 
show that there was nothing in the highest stretches of 
human reach at all incompatible with the truths of Reve- 
lation, and to point out when and where and how this 
reason reached its height; when, where and how it fell 
short, and just how high it could go. It was a gracious 
and kindly work, most necessary for the rounded culture 
of mankind—and as dangerous as gathering wildflowers 
in a snake-infested jungle. Only those securely inocu- 
lated against snake-venom could safely undertake it, and 
so long as only such did undertake it all went well. 

But fools are sure to rush in where even angels are 
moved to tread with circumspection, and in this world 
one has to reckon not only with fools but with the wisdom 
of serpents, with the snake-bitten and with the father of 
reptiles. It was not long before Humanism began to 
degenerate, to take a downward direction. The classics, 
piled recklessly into the scale-pan, began to tip the beam. 
The Renaissance of learning became in time a renais- 
sance of ignorance, here flowering in a not-always-philo- 
sophical concupiscence, there in a so-called “ idealism ” ; 
and the one-time Christian became a sensualist, a Kan- 
tian, or what-not. 

It was inevitable that God himself should come to be 
described as an Ideal—an ideal of man. 

Now, if there be anything which God is not, He is cer- 
tainly no ideal of man’s, in the sense of being a man-made 
God, any more than He is merely an ideal man. Nothing, 
in fact, could be further from any ideal which fallen man 
can treasure as his own. Not even God as revealed in 
nature is anything like what man would choose—nor does 
he choose it while he remains the victim of his own na- 
ture. And so it happens that in religion worldly values 
are entirely reversed. The world, abandoned to the tender 
mercies of Humanism, was a world upon a toboggan slide. 
Idealism joined hands with Animalism, as it inevitably 
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must when left to itself. And today Animalism itself 
struggles in the death-like embrace of Mechanism, of 
Behaviorism. The bottom threatens to be reached with a 
dull thud, beyond which no progress, even in a downward 
direction, appears to be possible. 

Modern Humanism presents itself as a reaction, a re- 
bound from this hard nadir and at once commends itself 
by the direction which it takes. If medieval Humanism 
became a descent, once evil or indifferent hands obtained 
control, surely modern Humanism is a movement of as- 
cent. A critic in a recent issue of the New York Evening 
Post could therefore describe it as a “ new religion,” the 
“rising crest” of a new religious “ wave.” That the 
critic in question (a well-known Jewish literateur who 
writes under the pen-name of V. F. Calverton) is op- 
posed to it, is not here the point. Others may well oppose 
it, I think—not on the ground that it is a religion, but 
on the ground that it is not and yet is very likely to be 
taken for one. We are bound, I think, to consider what 
is likely to happen when modern Humanism, too, falls 
into evil or indifferent hands. 

I have no wish to indulge in an onslaught against the 
work of such men as Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, 
W. C. Brownell or Louis J. A. Mercier. I do not pre- 
tend to understand them fully, and must confess to an 
occasional wonder as to whether they fully understand 
themselves. Certainly they are a great relief from all 
Freudians and Behaviorists, from Dr. Watson and the 
Viennese doctor up and down the line. They are the 
leaders in a movement whose upward tendency is beyond 
question. And if one stands upon the level of the plains 
and swamps from which these mountains rise, théir sum- 
mits seem to reach to heaven. 

But do they? And is there not a peculiar danger in a 
summit which seems to reach to heaven, and doesn’t? 
Life in a desert or a swamp is so intolerable that even the 
natives are likely, sooner or later, to look about for a 
Jacob’s ladder to help them from their predicament. Is 
it really doing them a favor, then, to offer them a ladder 
which falls short? It would be, of course, were no better 
ladder available. But if one decides to climb would it 
not be better still to go, so to speak, the whole way, and 
pick out an incline which, whether steep or gentle, at least 
leaves nothing to be desired at its upper end? 

Let me insist once more that I am not thinking so much 
of Babbitt et al., as of their probable heirs and assigns, 
and of those old serpents certain to congregate upon their 
slopes—singing serpents whose voices grow sweeter with 
the altitude, serpents which crowd thicker as one nears 
the peak, and finds, alas, no final summit of eternal spir- 
itual snow where serpents falter and grow faint. A 
Jacob’s ladder, of course, may be let down upon a sum- 
mit as well as upon a swamp. But what if one were made 
less eager to seize its rungs because of the lulling music 
of such sweet serpents as these? 

The moment Humanism becomes merely human—that 
is, fails to hold fast to something super-human—it is lost. 
Nor does it seem to me that its present hold is so firm 
as to resist any very determined effort to shake it loose. 
When I read even Professor Babbitt I sometimes feel 
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a certain strain, not quite like that of endeavoring to lift 
one’s self by the bootstraps, but, say, like that of at- 
tempting to lift one’s self by pulling one’s self up by the 
hair. This may well be due to my own lack of insight 
or of patience. But the Humanist reviewers are already 
beginning to say that the great mistake of the modern age 
was that “after refusing to be immured in dogma,” it 
failed to learn “ how to have standards.” If this does not 
mean that it would have been all right had it but learned 
to have standards of its own, what does it mean? 

Now, of course, all ages must have standards of their 
own, and the modern age is certainly not lacking in this 
respect. But these standards, it would seem, are to have 
nothing to do with anything which was once “ immured 
in dogma.” The words are Mercier’s own. So the new 
standards are to be “ naturalistic.” Exactly. It was what 
one feared. Humanism thus becomes one hundred per cent 
human. God once more becomes a human “ ideal,” the 
dream of a maw-crammed beast flattering itself that, 
whenever its passions are gorged, it wishes no harm to 
anybody after all. It purrs. It is quite angelic. The full 
dinner-pail, especially when transferred to a belly, gives 
an air of fatuous optimism to all parlor games, parlor 
Socialism, parlor anarchy, and parlor Humanism as well. 
Man decides that his Fall is an ungentle myth because he 
thinks about it right after dessert. Not only is his stom- 
ach full, but probably so are his pockets. He may pos- 
sibly be “ full,” tout court. And so he fills his mouth with 
high-sounding words. 

Professor Babbitt has no such ideal in mind. No; but 
| am not thinking of Professor Babbitt but of a Mr. 
Babbitt, not quite so famous now as he was a few years 
ago, but still a prominent citizen of Zenith. And it is 
this plain Mr. Babbitt who must become the ultimate 
Humanist. And what if some day he should become 
hungry? Will Humanism then fill him with spiritual 
food, sufficient to curb his fiercely naturalistic and mur- 
derous appetites? I make bold to doubt it. 


REVIEWS 


The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson. By 
Howarp K. Beate. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3.75. 

This book is an attempt to explain the choice of reconstruction 
policy made by the North at the end of the American Civil War: 
as part of the “ Rightward swing” now current in the discussion 
of that epoch. Long interested in the momentous “decision of 
1866,” the author, by his scholarly treatment, as well as by his 
direct assertion, differentiates his work from the sensational 
“Tragic Era” of Claude Bowers, which he terms “ amazingly 
partisan, better as a Democratic campaign document than as sober 
history.” Mr. Beale bases Johnson’s objections to the Fourteenth 
Amendment not on antagonism to Negro civil rights. On the 
contrary, the impression is given that if the Moderate, Johnson, 
element could, instead of being “ passive,” which the historian so 
keenly regrets, have formulated a positive, constructive policy 
of their own, the true issues might have been disengaged to the 
Negro’s own advantage. Objections to Federal enforcement of 


these rights are assigned as Johnson’s motive, combined with his 
unwillingness to deprive the South of a capable ruling class. Even 
these objections, however, might have been overcome had Johnson 
believed in the finality—from the standpoint of Radical promises 
—of the Fourteenth Amendment as a condition of admission of 
Johnson’s fatal mistake, in his view, 


Southerners to Congress. 
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lay in not seizing on the powerful economic issue which was 
at hand. The exposition of this issue is perhaps the most 
original contribution of the book. Had Johnson, for instance, 
“ vigorously attacked ‘ Protection,’ the Radicals would have found 
themselves in a hopeless dilemma.” With all the rehabilitation of 
Johnson, however, and all the light thrown on the political whirl- 
pools of that time, the conflict of later prevailing notions is still 
far from being harmonized. How mych was policy; how much 
was principle, in the solicitude of Sumner—the egotist and the 
idealist—and his colleagues for the blacks? Would it not be 
just, in any discussion of this period, to bring out the smallness of 
number, as well as something of the real intelligence and ability— 
by no means unrecognized by leading Southerners—of some of 
the blacks who actually did exercise high office? This, with the 
parallel, interestingly indicated by the author in various places, 
of the enlightened Southern plans then current for reconstruction 
and justice. The author occasionally slips, as it were, uncon- 
sciously, into an expression which, from association and implica- 
tion, has long taken on a somewhat partisan flavor, that of “ know- 
ing the Negro”; as when he states, quite absolutely: “ Universal 
suffrage, Johnson, a Southerner who knew the negro (sic), could 
not favor.” But care is taken by the author, as in his graphic 
account of the campaign of 1866, to distribute his praise and blame. 
“The Critical Year” is a good step forward to the final estimate 
of the Reconstruction period. 3. in Oe 





The Criminal: a Study. By Henry A. Getserr. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company. $3.00. 

Crime and criminals have been the theme of many books in the 
last decade. Most of them have been written by idealists and 
theorists who knew little about the actual facts of crime and 
punishment; but here is a work written by one who for eight 
years carried the heavy burden of a full-time chaplain in one of 
our largest and perhaps worst State penitentiaries. Guided by 
principles of a true psychology, Christian ethics and religion the 
author gives us the results of his years of study of the criminal. 
After a rather brief, and perhaps unsatisfactory, introduction 
which is entitled Physiological Psychology, the author proceeds 
in logical sequence dividing his work into three main parts. First 
there is the etiology of crime or the causes of crime. There fol- 
lows therapeutics or the treatment and reform of the criminal, 
and this is followed by prophylaxis or the prevention of crime. 
Employing the modern case method the author very often through- 
out his work allows the criminal to talk for himself. Very little 
space is wasted in sentimental philosophizing; and unlike many of 
our modern criminologists the writer uses terms that he under- 
stands, and explains to the reader. But perhaps his honesty will 
not appeal to the modern savants of social science who dumb- 
found their readers in a maze of terminology. A little too much 
is promised in the introduction and in places there is some need- 
less repetition. The unity of the work could be improved by 
joining some of the sections. There are some outstanding chapters 
in this book; and especially those on characterology and reform. 
In his prophylaxis the need of moral education and discipline are 
well developed. From a Catholic viewpoint this is a pioneer work 
and deserves commendation. It should receive the studied perusal 
of all who are interested in the welfare of our young men and 
women, especially students of sociology and education. R. A. G. 





Contemporary American Philosophy. Edited by Gerorce P. 
ApAMS and W. Pepperett. Montacut. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $12.00. 

These two volumes, containing personal statements by the better 
known American philosophers, form an interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of contemporary thought. Philosophy is, or 
should be, as rigidly impersonal as the narrower sciences; the 
philosopher, like the scientist, should be governed in his thinking 
by objective evidence and not by temperamental inclination. His 
aim should be to discover the meaning of phenomena—not some 
apparent meaning, plausible or pleasant,—but the one necessary 
meaning. In other words, his search is for the most vitally sig- 
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nificant truths. These essays, therefore, are very valuable. Most 
of the writers endeavor to trace the influence of heredity, early 
environment and spiritual crises of various kinds upon the develop- 
ment and final form of their thought and to the extent that they 
have succeeded they make it easier for the critic to appreciate 
their viewpoints justly. There is, of course, a certain amount of 
nonsense in the work. Hartley Burr Alexander, for instance, 
writes on “ The Great Art Which is Philosophy” in this fashion: 
“Our limbs are not only trinal, they are dactyllic and anapaestic ; 
our bodies are not only duo-moter, they are iambic, trochaic, 
spondaic; and the combinations, diminuendos, and crescendos of 
these units yield that infinite poetry of pattern which is the dance 
of life and the movement of reason, whether logos or arithmos.” 
Alexander’s essay, however, is about the worst of the lot and it 
is more than made up for by the contributions of G. H. Palmer, 
A. O. Lovejoy, and M. R. Cohen. John Dewey, on the other 
hand, is disappointing; his article is too sketchy to convey a good 
idea either of his fundamental views or of the psychological occur- 
rences which led him to them. What is most bewildering, perhaps, 
to the Scholastic, is the apparent broadmindedness of most of the 
contributors. On the one hand they claim a genuine value for 
philosophy and on the other they seem ready to consider seriously 
any theory, no matter how untested, or even patently absurd, the 
premises with which it starts. If philosophizing is worth anything 
it is because we can, by strict thinking, deduce universally sig- 
nificant truths from particular data. To be indifferent to the 
data is, therefore, either to flout logic or to admit that the 
deduced truths are not truths at all but merely interesting specula- 
tions. Brought down to that plane, philosophy differs from lyric 
poetry only in its method of expression. To serve its purpose, 
philosophy must be as intolerant as mathematics or any other 
science. D. P. M. 





The Critique of Humanism: a Symposium. Edited by C. 
Hartley Grattan. New York: Brewer and Warren, Inc. $3.50. 

One gathers that “this blackbird,” to use the editors name for 
the New Humanism, must be a remarkable fow! to call out thirteen 
different ‘marksmen, each potting at it from a different angle. 
Every shade of criticism is represented, from the scolding of Mr. 
Rascoe, the more serious antagonism of Messrs. Cowley, Grattan, 
and Hazlitt, to the qualified approval of Messrs. Mumford and 
Bandler. The criticisms, for the most part, fall into two or three 
categories. Some, like Grattan and Hazlitt, are dissatisfied with 
the New Humanists for their opposition to the idea of scientific 
continuity in nature, or their lack of social philosophy: in other 
words, a determinist, or John-Deweyist criticism. Others, like 
Allen Tate, see therein “a moral Fascism”; a stoical assertion 
of morality, without “authority of the worthier pursuit.” This 
particular deficiency in the Humanist ethics is returned to in many 
ways by various writers, particularly by Mr. Tate, who, in 
criticizing the Humanists, incidentally provides some quotable 
criticisms of what may be called “ worldly ethics.” The competence 
of the Humanists to legislate for the artistic ideal is another point 
at issue, where the architect Henry Russell Hitchcock bases his 
criticism frankly on the Thomistic doctrine as expounded by 
Jacques Maritain (mildly snubbed by Kenneth Burke as “ an ‘ally’ 
of Humanism”), while making some sage remarks about the 
modern architect’s as problems. Nor do these writers, as well as 
Messrs. Mumford and Bandler, fail to show the need of re- 
ligion not only to validate the Humanists’ assertions— “ values 
by fiat” (Hazlitt)—but to complete the Humanist assertions as 
well. The series of criticisms, as a whole, leaves one with a 
distinct sense of the great service done to modern thought by the 
spade work of Babbitt and More; while showing the need of 
the Christian philosophical concepts of being and unity, of the 
source of moral values, of the relation between the business of 
art and the business of life, for those who, like the more thought- 
ful of these writers, wish to carry through the critical work of 
the Humanists from being “a purely temporary protest” (Mum- 
ford) to become “a more central and capacious philosophy of 
life.” L LE. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Music in the School.—Like other subjects in the fluctuating 
curricula of the newest and least understood unit of the school 
system, the junior high school, the study of music has had a 
checkered course. In order to give this subject a fair advantage 
text books have been prepared to help at least three groups in the 
field of education: the administrators, supervisors and teachers, 
and college students who are preparing to teach. This is the 
purpose that has guided John W. Beattie, Osbourne McConathy 
and Russell V. Morgan in their collaboration on a text for “ Music 
‘in the Junior High Schools” (Silver, Burdett. $2.00). Divided 
into four parts, the book treats in order of music in an historic 
survey, its present status in the junior high school, suggested 
course of study and problems of the administrator. The chapters 
are extremely provocative and the charts and schedules are com- 
mendably practical. 

Less technical in presentation, because it is addressed to the 
pupils more directly, is the “ People and Music” (Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.40), a textbook in appreciation for junior high schools, 
by Thomasine C. McGehee. The book aims to provide a musical 
experience and to develop the pupil’s means of evaluating that 
experience by means of independent thinking, cultivation of powers 
of imagery and observation, and increased appreciation of the 
function of musical art in his own life and the life of the world. 
The book is in harmony with suggestions made by the National 
Music Supervisors Conference and the National Education Asso- 
ciation Committee on Curricula. For that reason it fits admirably 
into the school program of music. 

For the general reader who wants a liberal education in things 
musical, Albert E. Wier has assembled between the covers of 
“What Do You Know About Music?” (Appleton. $3.00) all the 
essential bits of information on subjects relating to music. Ar- 
ranged in question and answer form, the book has the charm and 
interest of a puzzle game. It will interest the teacher and instruct 
the ambitious radio listener who desires information and knowledge 
about things musical. This book offers a digest from more than 
five hundred works on music which were consulted during its 
preparation. There is a very practical index and a short bibli- 
ography arranged to follow the sections of the text. 





Evangelists and Prophets.—In the thirty years since his 
death, at least four or five biographies have been written of 
Dwight L. Moody, the famous evangelist. A year after the death 
of his father, W. R. Moody wrote a biography which has been 
popular ever since. Returning to the same theme in “D. L. 
Moody ” (Macmillan. $3.50), he does not give a mere revision of 
the earlier life, but shows the preacher in a new light and a new 
view. There is the same sincerity that marked the earlier volume, 
and the same admiration and spirit of good faith. The son gives 
a sympathetic picture of his father, not failing to notice, however, 
the caricatures, the criticisms, and the adverse newspaper reports 
of his work. There is a good share of family history that may 
interest the reader very little, but this does not rob the interest 
which attaches to the account of Dwight Moody’s times, his work, 
his religious beliefs, and his startling career. If oblivion finally 
claims the figure of the father, no blame will attach to the devoted 
son, who has labored so long and earnestly to keep memory fresh. 

The strange, and at times amusing popularity of John Alexander 
Dowie, is explained by Arthur Newcomb in his novelized account 
of “ Dowie, Anointed of the Lord” (Century. $3.50). The author 
spent eight years in close association with the “First Apostle,” 
as editor of Zion Publications. He accompanied the dynamic 
healer on his famous trip around the world in 1904. From his 
experiences as eye-witness and participant, he has reconstructed 
the career of this masterful founder of Zion City. With all the 
intense interest of a thrilling novel, Mr. Newcomb recounts the 
strange fortunes of the prophet and his ventures. This form 


takes some of the sting out of many of the bitter and heart break- 
ing experiences which were endured by the followers of the 


“great prophet.” 


On the whole, the author is to be commended 
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for his restraint in treating of many evidences of the mountebank’s 
high-handed methods. 

Mary Conger Vanamee (Mrs. Parker Vanamee) tells the story 
of her husband in the eulogistic account of “ Vanamee” (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00). Parker Vanamee, who knew life as newspaper- 
man, minister, and soldier, is called a typical American. One 
learns from these pages that whatever he did, whether “ sailing on 
the Hudson or shipping out of Gloucester, interviewing celebrities 
for the New York World, studying theology, conducting his min- 
istry in the quiet little parish of Burnt Hills, or fighting in France 
with the British and with the Second Division,” it made no change 
in the enthusiasm, vigor, and idealism that he brought to his work. 
One catches some of the enthusiasm of Mrs. Vanamee for her 
noble-hearted and gentle-mannered husband, but they feel, at times 
like intruders, especially on reading some of the letters which might 
easily have been kept for personal, intimate, and familiar remem- 
brance and reflection. Again, one is a bit surprised at the post- 
cript which seems to give undue emphasis to an event that might 
possibly be understood as a crowning reward for Parker’s serious 
strivings and self-sacrificing service. 





Persistence in a Purpose.—The American Irish Historical So- 
ciety, in publishing Volume XXVIII of its “ Journal,” relates that 
it represents the persistence of the purpose of the society to collect 
and preserve the records of the race in America. In addition 
to the proceedings of the formal meetings of the organization this 
purpose is carried on in a long list of historical papers in the 
current volume of the “ Journal.” These include “The ‘Scotch 
Irish’ in the War of the Revolution” by Michael J. O’Brien, the 
Historiographer of the society; “ A Famous Irish Family in Early 
New York” (the Clintons); “ Thomas Burke, Governor of North 
Carolina”; “ Passenger Lists in the Shamrock, or Irish Chronicle 
1811”; “Irish Settlers in Union County, N. J.”; “Right Rev. 
Monsignor Henry A. Brann”; “ An Irish Innkeeper and His In- 
ternationally Known Daughter” (Jackson’s Peggy O’Neale) ; 
“Edmond Dear and His Descendants”; “Governor Dongan and 
Religious Liberty in New York”; “Louise Imogen Guiney ”; 
“ Henry McCloskey and Some of His Contemporaries ”, a memoir 
of a Civil War editor of national repute, by William H. Bennett; 
“How to Trace Your Irish Relatives and Ancestors”; “Irish 
Families in Ancient Quebec Records.” The society now has 3,000 
members who are resident all over the United States. 





The English Class.—Although in format and style “ The Art 
of Writing Prose” (Smith. $2.00), by Roger Sherman Loomis, 
is well suited for the general reader, it will best serve its purpose 
in the freshman class of college English. The book is written in 
a chatty, familiar style; the precepts are clearly explained and 
followed with practical, well-pointed questions and exercises that 
are well within the scope of the student’s interests and abilities. 
The section on “ Building the Research Article” is a feature that 
adds to the uniqueness of this text and promises great help to the 
Freshman struggling in his initiation to research work. In the 
preparation of this book, Professor Loomis has had the collabora- 
tion of Mabel L. Robinson, Helen Hull and Paul Cavanaugh. 

The “Manual and Exercise Book for First Year College 
English” (Ronald. $1.00) which Vincil C. Coulter and Lois Law 
have arranged for Freshmen, aims to give drill work in the study 
of language patterns and to set students to thinking upon their 
own language and literature experiences. Some of the exercises 
may seem too elementary for college pupils, but the sections on 
“The Library” and “Manuscript Forms” are unusually worth- 
while. 

“Effective Speech” (Harper. $1.60) is a text presenting the 
basic principles of speech-training for beginning students. Harry 
B. Gough, Lousene Rousseau, Mary E. Cramer and J. Walter 
Reeves have cooperated in making this book strictly modern in 
its point of view and in its psychological approach to the subject. 
In its three divisions the text treats of Fundamentals of Speech, 
Interpretative Speech and Original Speech. The last named sec- 
tion discusses conversation, original speech, and debating. 
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Margaret Yorke. The Aristocracy of Mr. Parham. Closing 
Hour. The Seven Stabs. 


“Margaret Yorke” (Doubleday, Doran. $1.00) is another tale 
by “ America’s best loved weaver of romances,” Kathleen Norris. 
Mrs. Norris is always sound and always interesting. She is an 
outstanding champion of the home and of the family. She has 
given us many a vivid and beautiful picture of family life, and 
the reason for her popularity may be found in the fact that in a 
country of vanishing homes, many readers find in her books a 
vicarious enjoyment of pleasures they have lost or have never 
known. One does not wish to imply from all this that ‘“ Margaret 
Yorke” is a problem novel, a novel with a purpose, or anything 
of the sort. Perhaps in the back of her mind, Mrs. Norris intends 
to convey a lesson. If she does, it is not intruded on our con- 
sciousness. One is aware only of the sorrows and joys of very 
real and very interesting people. The story itself is an old one: 
a woman, the victim of an early and unhappy marriage, finding 
her real love after she is already bound. Of course, the whole 
plot cannot be revealed, because that would filch the enjoyment 
from the reading of the story. But the reader may be assured 
an enjoyable hour or two with characters good and bad, and 
always real and living, in the beautiful California setting which 
Mrs. Norris paints so well. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is seldom quite sure what he wants to do. 
If he sets out to write a novel he ends up by composing a tract; 
if he sets out to compose a tract he usually spoils it with a lot 
of third-rate fiction. “The Autocracy of Mr. Parham” (Double- 
day, Doran. $1.00) is at times a very amusing story, at times a 
terribly tedious sermon; but even so it manages to be one of the 
most entertaining books of a rather dull season. Mr. Parham is 
Wells’ idea of a bright university man; that is to say, he is so 
thoroughly a man of ideas that he is utterly at a loss when con- 
fronted with reality; events are meaningless to him until he has 
managed to twist them into some preconceived pattern of what he 
thinks they ought to be. As a consequence, he is utterly futile in 
the face of practical facts. As a character of fiction he is im- 
mensely amusing but as a satirical portrait he is a failure; it is, 
as usual, a case of too much Wells and too little truth. The story 
is good reading, however, and it can be recommended heartily to 
those American politicians who imagine that the world may be 
purified by sound and fury. 

If the characters portrayed by Nora Hoult in her latest book 
“Closing Hour” (Harper. $2.50) lived in the house or the 
apartment next to yours, no doubt you would consider it not only 
a duty but a pleasant privilege to summon the aid of a protective 
association. They are characters vividly pictured, with Michael 
Carmichael and his wife living together in a constant state of 
epic hatred, with the two children of this union awed and be- 
wildered by the various states of mind of their parents, of the 
ever-present neighbors and their offspring. It is quite evident 
from this, as from Miss Hoult’s “ Poor Women,” that she has a 
penchant for the seamy side of life’s tapestry. However much 
one may admire the artistry with which she exhibits the various 
scenes of hatred and contempt, they will not fail to notice that the 
book leaves an unpleasant taste, as though one had been down to 
the very dregs of life. 

Another mystery story of average grade is found in “The Seven 
Stabs” (Crime Club. $2.00), by John Cameron. The death of 
a noted Baltanian patriot, adventurer and revolutionist, Herr 
Harden, forms the basis of the mystery. “ Murdered in England 
but he was already dead in France”: that is the lure which the 
blurb holds out in large red-lettered type. The efforts of Inspector 
Fleming of Scotland Yard, and Von Hoffman, chief of the Berlin 
police, finally wend to an unexpected conclusion after meandering 
through a maze of ingenious clues. Variety is added to the story 
by the many-sided character of the murdered Baltanian. The 
action of the story is decisive and quick, the motivation is plausible. 
There are many reasons given for wishing the death of Herr 
Harden, but it is not until after an extraordinary discovery that the 
mystery is solved and the menace at last is removed from the old 
Waldingham estate. 


AMERICA 


August 16, 1930 


Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a ruie, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Used Spiritual Books 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 5 under “ Communications,” 
I have read and intend to keep the addresses given as suggested 
places for sending used greeting cards, stamps, etc. Perhaps some 
of your readers may be interested in sending used spiritual books, 
magazines or pamphlets to Carmelite Convent, 1256 Walker Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

During the past winter, the nuns gave great help and comfort 
to the spiritual needy by distributing such discarded spiritual books. 


Elmira, N. Y. A.M. 


Vacation at Auriesville 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may interest you to know that after reading several brief 
accounts of Auriesville in America, I decided to spend my vaca- 
tion motoring there. While in Buffalo, I saw a notice in St. 
Michael’s Church that a pilgrimage would be made from there 
to Auriesville for the Feast of St. Anne. I had started from 
Chicago. It was 900 miles, but I want you to know it was worth 
while. I am a Chicago subscriber of all Jesuit magazines. 

Auriesville, N. Y. GeorGE RoGer Picort. 


“ Metamorphosis ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Occasionally for over fifteen years I have sought among 
Catholics, lay and clerical, recognition that the law of the con- 
servation of energy is not confined to mechanical forces but 
applies also to mental forces, and specifically to the interplay of 
impressions, ideas and opinions between one mass of the population 
and another. 

At last I find this principle acknowledged in the delightful 
sketch by my namesake Philip Burke entitled “Metamorphosis,” 
in AMERICA for July 26. Observe that familiar character, J. Law- 
rence Kerrigan of Metropolis in the Middle West who on a visit 
to Southern Arizona is impelled to chide the local pastor for his 
innocent but easy-going methods. And the pastor gently implies 
that perhaps Kerrigan has been the victim of his Northern en- 
vironment. 

“Kerrigan said indignantly: ‘But I’m not one of them, Father. 
My people have been Catholics, eighty years now in America.’ 

“Something like a twinkle came into Father Frontera’s round 
black little eyes. ‘Surely, my friend,’ he said gently: ‘ And those 
others have learned much from you Catholics in their midst. And 
in turn, my son,—they have taught you, perhaps.’” 

No, Kerrigan was not a Puritan, but like thousands of his co- 
religionists he took the Puritan viewpoint. The fact is that a 
Catholic population comprising only about twenty per cent of the 
inhabitants is powerfully influenced by the other eighty per cent, 
with its wealth, literature and social standing. 

The first security against this influence is to be conscious of its 
existence. A realization of the subtle poisoning must precede the 
search for an antidote. If the average adult Catholic has not 
been conscious of this preponderating influence against him these 
many years, the inevitable result of his lack of perception is that 
he is tainted with non-Catholic prejudices against certain forms 
and methods of the Church which he considers unnecessarily an- 
tiquated and out of harmony with modern American ideas. 

Of course there are exceptions to the general rule. Those of 
invincible faith may withstand this evil influence. Let the rest 
of us recognize its existence and we shall immediately go on 
guard against it. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Joun W. Burke. 








